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WtEFACE. 



Before ttoofemng of the year, 
Mast Marlia once again appear. 
In truth* 'twixt Mrs. Doyle's orations, 
And many other botherations, 
He scarcely ever has had time, 
To write in, either prose or rhyme : 
Some leisure now and then he gains, 
And wheaTie does he spares no pains 
To serve and please his humble friends, 
So read with care what now he sends;— 
And first) he begs no more delays- 
Pray mend your roads, and all your mays. 
He hates to see your rugged lanes, 
They prove to him you take no pains. 
The precept says, " Thou shalt not rob," 
'Tis breaking it, on road to job. 
Admit pure otr, 'twill aid your health; 
In that, you know, consists your wealth. 
When fever lurks delay not cure, 
But haste some med'cine to procure. 
In every chapter, if you'll mind, 
Instiuction you will surely find. 
There's nought in earth, in sea, or air, 
But you may find a lesson there : 
Then raise your thoughts, enlarge your mind, 
And greater happiness you'll find. 
So end these lines, with kind adieu ! 
May ev'ry blessing rest on you. 
May plenty rest on Erin's soil ! 
So prays your faithful 

Martin Doyle. 
Balfyorley, Oct. 18.10. 
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HINTS ON ROAD WORK, 
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No. I. 
Road Work. 



■ Many of you being frequently occupied in the ca- 
pacities of Deputy Supervisor, Contractor, or Over- 
seer, or on a little bit of a presentment, which the land- 
lord, (long life to him,) procures for you, to make a 
pass to the bog, to fill up an ugly gripe, or to cut down 
a piece of a hill near his honor's house, or any other' 
such matter, to help out the rent, I shall not only 
give you a few general hints on the subject of road 
work, but connect and abridge for you, in one short 
chapter, the instructions which have been furnish- 
ed by the most experienced road makers. * 

First— I shall address myself to those of you who 
are Deputy Supervisors : — 

You are in a place of trust — if you have the care 
of the usual length of road, (eight miles,) the ex- 
penditure of about £100 a year is committed to 
your judgment and watchfulness, and your sala- 
ries are about £20 a year each- Now you should do a 
great deal for this ; not merely going hastily over 
your work a fortnight before each assizes, to ntffke 

* Messrs. M'Adam and Telford in particular. 
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ap imposing show at the periods when the public 
are likely to make their observations, but always 
looking to the state of your roads, knowing that 
" a stiteh in time saves nine," taking; especial care 
that water does not overflow, that the side channels, 
or water-tables are clear, ruts carefully filled, 
•with small stones, all inequalities of height levelled 
with the pick and iron rake, and every stone pro- 
jecting above the surface taken up, smashed, and 
laid down again in the hole from which it had been 
taken ; you should be here, and there, and every 
where, never allowing damage or trespass of any 
kind to remain unrepaired or unchecked a moment 
longer than is unavoidable. If you fulfil your duty, 
no men are more useful than you, nor more likely to 
prevent a very heavy' expenditure of county funds; 
and that many of you, under the eye of active, in- 
telligent, and judicious Supervisors, are, from neces- 
sity or principle, vesy. painstaking anfi, attentive, I: 
am wel| awar&Htoit Seine, of v you are taken, from. the 
class of small, holders who; are too idle.or.stuniflto. 
manage their own farms properly,, and wbo^requir*, 
a little jobbing to pay. arrears of .rent; others of #411. 
are inched to;.take matters, very easily, te* give *tp 
as littte tiaras possible to your. road. .work*. andXo 
bestow it upon /other objects.; and unquestionably 
many of you jire . deficient (however well. intention*, 
ed) in scientific skilly as a view of the public vojmU 
will, in m*ny instances, abundantly i testify and^ as 
you will admit, if you go to : the£ml of ityfc.andi the 
succeeding chapters on this subject. And a# of you, 
perhaps, might do sornqthmg more than you peN 
form at present;— you^ in coikmoo ;with «1L other 
toad Overseers, have the' powei^ctCpmenting many? 
injuribfe aad misances, and should .neither be qfrM 
nor unwUlirig to summon .before, the ptoper court,: 
every obstinate or wilfoi offender,. Who jButsi away 
the sides of the road with his spade, or suffers his 
nigs to tear them with their- uoringed snoots, or who 



makes dyk«*, stops water courses, or negleeti to 
clear them.* 

- Those who contribute foods for road works, have 
a right to expect a tonscientions, economical, and judi- 
cious outlay of them — and that all those who un- 
dertake to- make or mend road*, should attend to the' 
task which they voluntarily undertake, and should 

• The powers of road overseen are not HWnerally'known 
aelheyonffhtto be;" The following eitraetl fro* the Road 
AM, 9»Ocm-] II. ahottld b& drcaMed" in'st-ory parish ;— 
'' Andto it further enacted, that if any' pertbn shall recur, 
deepen, widen, or fill up any ditch or drain on the sjile of any' 
road without the content or direction of one of the overseers 
tbereof, orof -the'eonte " -——■■-■ barony or 

batf barodj wtortM'tM I; or if any. 

owner oVooedpiprihitll t ■ drain lead, 

ian -f reto any' priblte road to (he Water 

to pass away, wltMn'taU be given to 

him or her M to db'by s or, or shall 

pemft ormSar tho free obitrucled, 

by making or hwlng at ly road into 

Ihplande adjbioibgi ortl to sufficient 

pifie, mutt, or gullet 1 

orshaHj wrlhant the cotlstnVf of the overseer or coniervator. 
iwrepa ahy public road, or cut any lofl 1 or lurf on the side of 
assy euctt : roedj Or lake away 'any earth, clay, atone!, or gravel 

tberofromy. 1.. :..;.....■. '.every person so offending 

•hall anon conviction by I he oath of one credible witness be • 
foreanyJnsttee^f the Peace within his jurisdiction, or upon 
the. view of imyiuch Justice, fdrfeiT a sum' not exceed injj ten 
shillings, fo* every inch DftWe; and it shaft be lawful for 
any overseer or conservator to Oil np" any ditch Or drain which 
shaH be aeOnred," deep*oed, or wi&eaiS, or to scour ally 
draini'wBcHbavebeeti fin*d : on'~tKB' aide br'an; road without 
sieh 'direction or COntent, and to scour or deepen any drain or 
ditch leading from 'arty road' wftfbn. ' shitl be omitted to be 
aconrad ordeepetted after such nolire is aforesaid; and to re- 
ntoveaoy way or passage from"' any road into any adjoin ing 
landj or to any hem*; which may obstruct the free passage of 
lbe-water t arid 'to re-mike the 'same 1 by building a gullet, 
newer, or ireh therein, and to remove any brick or lime-kiln, 
wswde or YegetaMei'fcr Baking- asties, which shall be burning, 
or any flex whicb'thall be steeped or 'drying wilhin' one hun- 

dradrfeef of th«vee«*rs of any public road, .' ; 

and to pair do^norfill up and level any wall, drain, or ditch, 
nhith shall be built or made contrary to this act, and to re- 
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quantity of work exempted in ibis iray, there is 
no pause for lameotiag that the. nv>st. helpless 4>o&- 
tionof the working, dames, is, thus, em ployed; be- 
cause in. this country, in which there ^re po poor 
rates, the money which 19 assessed lor *oad»work, 
is well applied in. .Jhe .employment of this, helptess 
. portion of labourer*, wtbo would otherwise a&roe. 
WelJ, what do I .expect from youi n$t that you 
, aJtottd advance out el jour own pockets money for 
tfee payvaont of tk»se necessitous creatures; .ibis, 
■fil&# your wtwito),of life, you cannot have the 
mepnp of doing; and *r*m it je« hadVtfee. loss of 
-interest on such advance, would be an uiuT^asDindMe 
deduction from -your salaries. I .do not, 1 repeat, 
expect this from you, (whatever: {.may look. for, 
from the gentlemen of rank and property, who em- 
ploy you as their agents. in jthe case,) but I expect, 
whenever you have credit sufficient to procure 
in advance from the farnier, die. miller, or the clo- 
thier, potatoes, meal, or clothiog for those poor peo- 
ple, that you wtyl not chargfe theni one fraction more 
to your ovmhemtfU) for procuring them the n&td- 
• ed accommodation: Hbe. assure^, that the farmer, 
. the miller,' and the . shop-keeper,. , will ..themselves 
charge a sufficient amount of interest juandtf.ia ad- 
dition to this, (4 fair and' reasonable .charge^) you 
.shall lay on an additional impost for. your own profit, 
(which would be neither feir no* reasonable,) you will 
act a$ < unjust stewards :' this f I expect, that nei- 
ther you yourselves' 'will charge then;, nor. connive 
at any other persons charging them, even, though the 
poor wretches should contentedly submit to the 
usury^ more than the legal interest. «n the adyance ; 
the necessitous have often taken 8d, instead of iOd, 
on being paid six month* before hmd-*£ortu percent 
wrung from a poor man's pocket I. Oh l take not 
. such advantage of their bitter want*r«m*ke no pro- 
fit ojf their miseries \ 
Contractor*, -when you discbarge your duty, and 



expend on roads ^previously, pat into'goo'tl order, tffce 
very small sum usually allowed dri contracts r ?4fd 
•pet perch,) I art perfectly sfitiBfied-, tti^t ho^her mode 
of repairing ift so dheap, nor so effectually guards 
against road Injuries ; but I should wish to 
make you l pro9e to* the actual' expenditure of the 
-money ■} a mere certificate from one or tw«ittdiyl- 
duaty that the road is in good'orde/, is not hi mf 
judgment sufficient ; let us have actual responsibi- 
lity, and an aoeurike account of the Expenditure. 
And farther^ I- wish to see these contracts in the 
-hands of the gentry, Who are interested in the pre- 
servation of the roads about them, ready to lay out 
every shilling allowed them, and more if necessary; 
not entrusted to those, whose means of living are 
perhaps squeezed out of the profits which these con- 
tracts diffbrd. This oentract system is, however, made 
-available In cases* where it is not intended to take efc 
feet, and where it ddes not adequately serve the pur* 
-pese. For instance^ in retired places which have not 
•the advantage of a resident gtand juror, nor of any 
oihe* person possessing influence enough to obtain a 
presentment for repairing a road desperately out of 
order, a contract is taken otit at the miserably low rate 
of 4^ per perdi, afe a kind of forlorn hope for put- 
ting this desperate road Into passable order. Now*, 
since the contractor swears at the time of H^' making 
his first half-y eariy apptfeatibri for his money, « that 
the said perches; itid every part thereof, have been kept 
-in- good and siiffideafc repaid tttd condition since the 
cc^merjceh4ent of th^ idntract ; tin* that the said 
perches and every part thereof, are now in good and 
sufficient repair and condition, and of the width, by 
law required/ 1 . although he hat had neither time 
nor money for putting this desperate road into order, 
nor even for widening it to the necessary limit,) I 
must tell him' that this contract-system is utterly va- 
lueless^ since the object is to repair * very bad 
road; and I roust ' hint' to histy that there is some- 



thing which, in my apprehension, is much akin to 
perjury in his affidavit. 

Presentment overseers, it is your business and 
your sworn obligation to make a fair return of every 
man and horse, (as few horses as possible) and 
to pay them to the uttermost farthing. Let me hear 
of no humbugging — no undue partialities— no shut- 
ting of the eyes to laziness, and half work, and 
.short hours —no employment for half-dead horses, 
scarcely able to drag their tails after them, for the 
.purpose of earning 2s. 6d, or 2s. a-day, towards the next 
.gale, when probably, a man with a single wheel- bar- 
row, and certainly* with a two wkeeUone, would do as 
much, or more — no underhand bargaining for men at 
8d a-day or lOd a-day, with the charge of Is. to the 
county— (at the same time for conscience-sake or what 
is better called cheating the devil in the dark,) giving 
.the full hire with one hand, and receiving the abstract- 
ed part with the other. But I really do not suspect 
a great portion of you of such iniquity ; yet, un- 
doubtedly some of you, when you retire to bed, 
ought to think of what I have been ' hinting/ and to * 
feel that you have not been a bit too honest ; that a 
little; restitution will do you no harm ; and that you 
have been too. much in the practice of cunning,' and 
of breaking the commandment which forbids disho- 
nesty, if not in the actual letter, most wofully in the 
spirit. Bu,t let me have done with my lecture upon 
the moral part of the matter, and proceed with such 
rules and directions for road-making, and road-mend- 
ing, as my own observations, and the already pub- 
lished authoritiest of more experienced men may 
supply-. 

* In lowering bills barrows of this kind should be exclu- 
sively used. 

+ See. Loadon*s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture^ a work 

"more copious and satisfactory on every thing connected with 

husbandry, than has (in all probability) ever appeared in any 

.country of the world-»-an inexhaustible mine from which abon* 

„dant matter of the highest value may be drawn. 
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No. XI. 



JThe subject of forming a Road, may be considered 
as to level t breadth, shape', drainage, and foundation 
— Materials for covering, their size and nature — 

" fences* .,' ' 

Level. — In speaking of the great wisdom of our 
forefathers, we certainly should not instance the le- 
vel of most of our old roads in those places where 
hills intervene. Wherever one of those,, however 
high, was to be passed, the road was always taken 
over its summit, by way of a short cut. The 
folly of this rule/ besides the danger and extreme 
difficulty of going up and down steep 1iilb, will ap- 
pear plain to any of you, who will, take a round po- 
tato, (it need not be hot) in your hands, and draw 
two lines round the middle, crossing each other at 
right angles — if the potato be quite round, these 
lines will be of the same length, and as you hold the 
potato, one will be perpendicular, and the other flat 
or horizontal — so is the passage sometimes over 
-or round a hill; a horizontal, cut round the bottom 
of it is frequently. as short as a steep and upright 
rpac|, ^carried straightly over it, up' and down, one 
half of which is a tremendous pull upwards, break- 
ing the heart, or the wind of every horse doom- 
ed to draw up a load; arid the other half, a de- 
scent dangerous to travellers, and destructive to the 
fbre-feet and shoulders of cattle — tedious in sur- 
mounting and descending ; whereas there is neither 
labour nor danger to man or horse in going round 
it; and even if the horizontal round be greater 

B 3 
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than that over the hill, the time saved in the rate of 
going by the former way, the saving of labour, and of 
exhaustion of cattle and the great increase of bar* 
den drawn, as well as the exemption from injuries, bj 
heavy falls of rain, make it plain, that in this res* 
pect, our ancestors were dunderheads. I myself 
have travelled very briskly on roads. almost as flat 
and level as a pan-cake, along the base of moun- 
tains in the highland districts of Scotland. In our 
county of Kerry, there are some new roads round the 
mountains, which certainly are more pleasant, safe, 
and expeditious, than if, according to the old plan, 
they had been directed over them. But now 

% a-days, no one with common discernment, would 
imitate the wisdom of our forefathers in slowly 
climbing over si hill, if he could trot briskly round, 
it ; yet even still, there is frequent inattention to 
the level of new line's' of road, if not laid out by 
men of science. Some foolish reason or other is 
still too frequently urged^ on bye-roads, for tra- 
versing hills in the old fashion ; some tenant's old 
house, cabbage-garden, or orchard, in the way, — 
some gentleman's lawn or park more frequently; those 
for mail-coach intercourse, are usually. laid out, as to 
level I mean, with better judgment— -thanks for 

-this, however, to professional engineers. However, 
a perfect level of great length, is not so desira- 
ble for draught— slight and"" short swellings of 
ground are useful to horses ; they have time to rest 
their lungs; where a horse dragging. a load over a 
long stretch of road quite level, will be exhausted 
with fatigue, the same length of road having here 
and there a gentle rise and fall, will not fatigue him 
so much ; this is easily accounted for — on a road 
quite level, the draught is, always the same without 
any relaxation, or change; but on rising ground 
one of his powers is at work, on falling ground 
another is brought into action; in this way he 
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is relived, his different muscles are at different 
times employed drfe After another; and this change 
hits riot the "same tendency to fatigtte—it is but a 
moderate degree of elevation, however, which is re- 
commended. ; ' 

The breadth of a Road } ougftttfc depend bn the 
degree Of traffic which is likely to take pTac^ on it ; 
eVeyy'ro^d. howe'ver, should be wide enough* fa al- 
low tw'b of the largest sized carriage^ which are i ft 
use inthe ,i Country', to pasts' <kch other ;'ahd roads 
nea* {(town, into wh'icri rdany others lead, should be 
wider than thdW in retired' districts'. The 1 Scotch 
highland roads are, irt my jtfdgmgnt, wide enough 
for any of our ft^e-roads, whicli are frequently much: 
too wide 4 , bccasioriing unnecessary waste off land, 
and expense* fa the making, and are afterwards utter- 
ly negteeted at the sides', on which' stones; and road- 
scraprng's dre left to accumulate— after a little time 
too,' perhaps, thfe farmers, or cuVm-holders^ on each 
side', seeing the aselessness of so ? much breadth, c6m- 
menCe- a system of gradual encrbathments, first cut- 
ting'awaj- dykes for manure- thebj tirtder pretence 
offilling them up again, making a ileV range of boun- 
dary y thus taking away ; allthe sWpWs^readth'over 
twenty*one feet, the least wttfc'h custbrn'-Aftdthe law- 
allow, for which they, of the' dVoWietilrs,' or for- 
mer occupiers, had* beefr libfcrtffty 1 p*fd . by the 
grand jury^ at the' expense 6t all the? land hold- 
ers in" the' baf^n^--in tVutn; «i teet is breadth 
enough on what are called'bye o't cr6ss-Toads, on 
which mait-cbaches, or rndttrt^elllifgis unlikely 16 
ocbui 1 ; and to these more private rOaas used princi- 
cipalfy for agricultural purposes, I shall principally 
confine my Observations, because thes* are the roads 
with 'which you are more especially concerned. — 
Well then, let the breadth be 21 feet in the clear—. 
a road narrower than this, is generally in bad order, 
because all the machines in such case, run in the 
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same tracks; and as each rut is only about four 
inches wide, eight inches only, besides the pass in 
the middle on which the horse travels, will be worn, 
instead of having the whole surface evenly travelled 
over, which would be the case if the road were of 
proper breadth and construction. 

Shape. — A road 21 feet wide, should net at the 
utmost, be more than three Inches higher in the cen- 
tre, than at the sides. Some years ago, it was the 
custom to raise therp in the crovm, to a much greater 
height ; but by this time, you have probably per- 
ceived, that such a practice was a very blundering 
one — in such case, every vehicle must be drawn in the 
middle of the road, else if going rapidly and heavj 
laden at top, it would lose its balance, and be overset 
by the slightest accident ; but, besides the danger of 
such formation, and the cutting up of the road, if the 
wheels and horses run in the same narrow track, 
there is to be added this very convincing fact, that 
even if we suppose them not to travel in the centre, 
but on the sides, the uneven pressure of the wheels 
and horses' hoofs on such arched surface, will occa- 
sion woful wear and tear of the road : neither vehicles 
nor horses have an equal bearing on such convex 
ground; and of course, instead >of firmly pressing 
down the materials, the tendency is to loosen them 
by, a side way motion. A wide road must have a 
greater side way fall than a narrow one, which more 
readily frees itself from raip-water, the distance from 
the crown to the edge being shorter — but depend onit, 
that for the ,21 feet roads, which I am more imme- 
diately considering^ arise of three inches in the 
centre is sufficient, and the formation with this rise 
\n the, middle, must be completed before a single 
load of stones or gravel is laid down, else the co- 
vering will not be of equal thickness, and conse- 
quently there will be a waste of materials. On 
hilly or sloping ground, roads should be almost level 
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from -side to side, "because as carriages* running 
qnfckly down a hill, are more easily overturned than 
on flat ground, it would be particularly dangerous 
in this respect alone, to have much slope on the 
sides; besides, as the the only object in giving a 
rounded shape is, to run off the water, and prevent 
it from lodging ; this convexity is unnecessary on 
falling ground where the water will not lodge, so as 
to injure it-^in fact) upon a high crowned road, 
more water stands than on a moderately flat one, for 
the latter is travelled over every inch of it; but in 
the other there are three furrows made by the horses 
and wheels, in which the water continually stands; 
no care of the overseer can prevent this, for as fast as 
he fills them up, they will be cut open again; for 
even if there be no real danger in driving nearer the 
sides, everyone who goes in awheel-machine of any 
kind, will, think that there is, and this apprehension 
will make him keep the centre, from a natural and 
salutary solicitude for the integrity of his bones.. 
You will perceive from what has been stated, that 
some .elevation is necessary, and that the opposite 
error of leaving roads hollow in the middle, is to be 
equally avoided — on such formation the rain water, 
must lodge, T (for how can it escape, except by evapo- 
ration from sun and wind, a few weeks in the year) 
and no materials will .bind when soused into water, 
and left soaking in what has a natural tendency to 
keep them loose, and. work them into mud. By the way, 
Since example is the best illustration of principle, I 
may instance as the most .perfect specimen of mal- 
formation^ the whole line of mail coach road, forty 
Irish miles, from the great city of Dublin to Car low, 
excepting a few score perches here and there, and a 
very few miles in the vicinity of the town. The sides 
are almost throughout higher than the middle ; the rain, 

* By the general term carriage, is meant, every vehicle on_ 
wheels. 
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therefore, which we all- knew falls nirie months' at 
least in every year, Cannot escape; thefe it lies irt 
mud (unless when the sun in June 'causes it to evw 
porate, or the wind in March dries it up, or rathe* 
turns 'it into- dust,) to help in grinding into mortaf 
the loosely broken and J unevenly spread stones which 
hete and there are thfown on it. : Now this road* 
and many similar ones, could be easily rendered 
good 1 by simply ^picking up the high and uneven 
sides, on which no Vehicle ever- runs, • screening 
the- stuff taken up,' breaking the round and toosS 
stones totheproper size; spreading 1 them in themiuV 
dle^and over all 'the surface, when properly 'forinedv 
Wetness is known to be one of the principal causes 
of the wear and tear of roads, and yet from the bad 
form of this long line of road, 1 from the accumulation 
of rubbish along the srdes^ and the-wantof proper incli- 
nation, the wet is retained in the centre, on which 
the whole traffic and frictftm-' take- place, and the 4 
expense of fruitlessly filling up holes- is infinitely 
more than 4t would j be, -if the road were formed '8t\& - 
pared from the centre to the- sides, as is the case fronr 
DroghedetoBelfast, nearwhichplaee aperfect system* 
of road making prevails, if accumulations of stones, 
mud, or clay, are allowed to rest on- the road sfdeof a 
fence, I see no use in the breadth of whatls called road'; 
unless the whole surface can be travelled ©very the 
elevated and useless sides may'mfere advantageously 
be added to the adjoining fields. Iff short, to mat* 
formation, in the first-instance, is to be attributed the 
bad state of half our roads, and afterwards to the 
neglect of lowering the sides* when the centre be- 
comes worn and hollow, which would allow a free 
discharge, of the pent up' water, and 'present an ex- 
tended and smooth surface to the traveller. < 

Drainage.-*-T\\e first thing to be considered as 

connected with this head is, to have a sufficient fall 

to take off the water, so that it should be at all 

^ times some inches below the level of the ground 
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upon which the road is intended to-be hid. This 
must be done either by making drains to the lower 
ground, or if, from the Mature of the country,* this 
cannot be done, by drawing a sufficiency of filling on 
the low parts of the intended line, so as-'to raise it 
to a: sufficient level above the water. Many people 
foolishly imagine that if the water (I do not mean 
rain water,) at each side, is 'below the gravelled sur- 
face of the road, it is sufficient ; but it should be 
below the level of the surface- on which the stones or 
gravel rest To keep this in view, it is most essen- 
tial to the durability of a road, to have the bed on 
which the covering materials (what scientific men call 
road-meta),) are deposited, on a dry and firm bottom; 
Yellow clay makes a bad foundation ; for as it is the 
Soil -underneath which bears up the weight of the road 
and every thing which^ travels on it, it should 
be dry and sound (yellow clay is not so,) before the 
covering is put on ■; this, when properly composed 
of small angular stones which readily bind toge- 
ther, wilt keep out any surface- wet whatever. The 
side drains should be on the field side, for the secu- 
rity of travellers, and' for another reason which shall 
appear under the head of Fences ; and the outlets of 
these drains should be neatly and well built up with 
stones, and always kept clear. 

In very wet soils a drain may< be most serviceably 
cut all along the centre of the road before the mate- 
rials are laid down, from two- to three feet deep, 
filled up with stones to the surface ; those at bottom 
of a pretty good size, but those at the top as small 
as the road materials, and, to save expense, as narrow 
as possible ; from this leading drain let side ones be 
cut here and there to carry off* the water into the 
dykes or channels at each side; in the long run this 
will be found a cheap mode of draining. All wet- 
ness from under the road materials must be carried 
off by drains of some sort, else the road will never 
be dry and sound. To have a dry bottom is indis- 
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pensable, and no expense should be spared to attain 
this object; where, sufficient drains are wanting, 
the road during a thaw throws up to the surface all 
the water it had soaked in, and the materials swel- 
ling up become quite loose and open ; this will, in- 
deed, be always the case where the, materials have 
not been very thickly laid on, and where the under 
soil is not of a porous nature* Water tables across 
the road ftre sometimes necessary, as in flat roads or 
a steep slope : these should be at .right angles to the 
road, with their sides gently inclined, so. as to give 
the least .possible obstruction to carriages. Jn build- 
ing gullets across boggy land, great care should be 
taken with the foundation, else the whole structure 
will sink. The building of these should be post- 
poned, if possible, until the peat has acquired con- 
sistency ; then make an opening equal to the whole 
work, and sink it eighteen inches below the intend- 
ed bottom of the arch or gullet ; collect a quantity 
of black thorn bushes, and tie them in faggots of the 
same size; place these. in regular courses in the di- 
rection of the road, and lay across them a platform 
of strong plank, three inches thick, the whole length 
and width .of the intended mason work; on this 
build your arch, and make an allowance in the height 
of the abutments for sinking. Wherever walls 
are necessary to support banks., and prevent their 
crumbling down upon the road, if large even stones 
can be procured they will .not require any .mortar ; 
when mortar is used there ought to.be a great many 
apertures in the work to give , vent to the water^ 
otherwise the pent-up moisture from behind will 
push out the wall. In many cases where embank- 
ments can be made ef earth. and sods, they are to be 
preferred to masonry, which is expensive at the 
commencement, and very perishable,, for mortar sooa 
loses its cementing quality when .exposed alternately 
to frost and damp • 

Jn country .bridges the foundations are often very 
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bad— sometimes perhaps intentionally so— for many 
an honest mason thinks seven years long enough for 
a little bit of a gullet (a rope round his own would 
bo bis due), to last. Whatever is under water, being 
out of sight, is composed of loose Bteneg thrown to* 
gether higgledy piggledy, and all Ms art is bestowed 
on pointi&g the cut waters and wings ; whereaj the 
heaviest and be$t jointed stone* ought to be laid in 
the foundations. The coping of the parapet too, is 
often sp slight (although the sums presented for 
these matters are usually one-third more than they 
ought to be,) that it is broken down as soon as 
finished. Now this parapet should be of large heavy- 
stones roughly hammered, and should have substantial 
quoins at the end, with an immovable stone over 
them* v 

jFV?»c^— The bacfks of the fences should be on 
the road side, both for security sake and to have 
the timber quicks (without which a road is a fright- 
ful thing,) planted on the field side, as far removed 
from the road as can be ; besides, when thus laid, 
the roots will draw all their nourishment from under 
the road, and not from the field ; there is economy 
in this, and I believe no injury to the under surface 
of the. road. When hedges grow up, however, they 
should be kept trimmed down to such a height as 
will admit the sun and wind ; roads become dry by 
evaporation, and when exposed to the suu and wind 
they become better dried (as to the surface,) than by 
any drains whatever* Many roads are ruined from hav- 
ing trees or particularly high thorn hedges on the sunny 
side ;, neither hedges nor trees, except perhaps on the 
north-east side, should be higher than five feet.' How* 
ever these points are to be regulated by the situation 
and quality of the soil ; in wet and retentive weather, 
land shade is most injurious; much will depend too 
on the direction of the road ; if it runs north and south, 
though planted closely on both sides, it may happen 
jtp have the benefit of the sun during a part of any day in 
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the year; a \1&M » road running east atid 
with high HMs on the soath side, wrll have ft* 
sua iwt m*ro#gh the bratiehes of the ■ tr^es dt*r" 
isg three months in winter^ wHeh<>fretnes& 4u*M 
pxtevaits, ' The iea^t iojurkHl^ ted^ea 'are sfriglfe 
iwrs, s&ppose of ash*, trained tb high stems and ir&k 
penned, so as to afford a free passage to th&afr, 
without Which, even when there is nVdisffcrbatfce 
of the surfttoe by wheels, a toad exposed to constant 
moisture wffl loae its isoKdfty. ^ <-. < 

TteF^^okv—It lifts bee«%lrt{ady fixated, trrat 
this ahoufd be diyfcnd solid) bat^aroc/r is the very- 
worst that can be had^-a toad over <a bog will fa^rt 
longer than one over a ¥6ek> because the road fnetal 
"will readily unite or take a bond on the naked sur- 
face of the peat (if previously well drairtedyj 
Whteh it caftridt do wi a hard rbek, from which 
it 4s soon worn off by ftfetie* ; besides^ a road' pfrbi 
perly made on a bo^, has tfc degree of elasttcjfy 
wbfeh serves it, and niakfcs it <ntore durable^ tfttd more 
able to bear 'pressure than a more solid surface^ just 
as a stone oft a wool-*<Kkj will bearinore* weight than 
if placed on an anvik IHie great object in forming the 
foundation Is to but away the high parts} to fill up tKfc 
Hollows with earth, w#l rammed down in every Soft 
part, and with an allowance for sinking of one hftk 
to the foot; if the intended road flefe overa nibbr oil 
which there fs a trrtn eoat-of peat of tilfC you mtistre-^ 
move thfetttrf, for if it Were tbremarri between the hard 
undersoil and the Stores, the carriages would press 
down the stone*; force up the turfy and spoil the road— 
and the under suffete df hafd sribstatice iatheh tfcbe 
formed dud drained, aceording'tdtfrfe'directioTQs already 
given; blit'rokid; this** td be done only w* en there it 
a thin body of this fctitfcbhttk stuff over the solid bot- 
tom ; fo* in a deep 1 bog- the elasticity of the founds 
tiotf yields* to the pressure df the superincumDeut 
weights, artd no road ismore easy for cattle to Workdn. 

Ma&nafe.— -Granite or flint stones, if in the neigh* 
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, btoken into angular «frieoea, not exceeding 
atxxMWoes weight, are ihe /best metal for laying #n a 
road w « heaps, of these are generally broken by old 
mea aad boys un&t far .mere active labour by ther 
(load, and ithis, is the fairest and most ettenomteatmode ; 
each, indjvsdaal is .paid according to his work, and 
if lie -breaks the stones to the proper size, (a moat 
ki*portant point) rtbe work proceeds according to tba 
^xmvenieace of the labourers, and without KUfuiiH i ^ 
tnore effort than their age op staeqgtb wfff permit* 
three hasps (7 ©wt. each) ef tolerably hard atone is 
•eaoa^ for tiie day's work of a .nan at iOd. per 
day — particularly as lit is rarely ready money labour* 
To have, such employment in this country, where*, 
^Unfortunately for the too numerous working poor, 
there is a dearth of steady occupation, is a happy 
civpamstance. If tiiase people, however, are not 
rW ell watched, they will not break the stones small 
«i*ough— in jio .ease should they exceed six ounce* 
each in weight, or be too large to pass through a 
.ring 2$ inches in diameter, which is perhaps more 
convenient for the overseer to.carry ia his hand j than 
a pair of scales and weights, however amalh The 
disadvantage of placing large stones at the bottom (as 
often practised,) will appear from the effect pro- 
duced by wheels running in deep ruts ; for besides 
pressing downwards, and cutting deeply into the un- 
der soil, by their side way pressure, grinding and 
rubbing the large stones which they meet below on 
each side of the fellies, they tear out the stones 
right and left, force them upwards, and loosen a con- 
siderable portion of the road with which they are 
conpecled. - The stones when broken, . should > be 
spread evenly over a breadth oi eighteen feet on a 
road twenty *one feet in the clear, . about ten inches 
in thickness, which, when consolidated? will bear 
up any. thing ; but, if according: to the villainous old 
practice, the stones be of different soes, they wiM 
not bind together ; the larger ones will quickly rise 
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to the surface and roll about loose upon it, (many a 
man and horse have had their necks and knees bro- 
ken by such loose and round stones,) and the surface 
once broken, will admit and retain water, which 
will soon destroy the whole road; and in no 
case whatever, should any earth or fine gravel be 
thrown over or sprinkled through the stones, as: I 
have, frequently seen done ; this, though at first, it 
may cause a partial cementing of the stones,. will 
cause them to open in wet weather, and especially 
after frost; this stuff prevents the stones from fitting 
-into one another, lets go its hold of them as it were, 
and causes their separation. In many places gravel 
is cheaper, as road metal, than broken stones ; bat be* 
fore its being spread, it should be screened, and every 
particle of clay freed from it, else it will soon be* 
come mud and dust by turn, ajid all the round stones 
should be broken. Coarse gravel from the sea-beach, 
which is washed «lean from all earthy particles, is 
the very best kind ; but in my opinion, bad* is even 
•the best gravel for roads, much worked-— nothing 
like regular stones. A road properly M'Adanmed* 
is far superior to any covering of round materia^ 
jsuch as gravel. 
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The Preservation and Repair of Roads. 

For this object, a contract or supervisorship, not 
abused or neglected, is an excellent provision — for 
immediately after a new road has been opened k 
requires care ; ruts will open, which, as fast as they 
appear, should be closed ; every hole or irregularity 
should be attentively filled, by which means the 
surface will be made even and solid ; besides, by 
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using this care, the i&hole breadth will be travelled 
on, for horses Will naturally avoid the newly filled 
up. parts, which are rougher than the rest; this- 
shifting upon the road wears down the stones equal* 
Ijy prevents the tracks which' would otherwise be 
cut ; whereas, if ruts are allowed to be made, and 
then filled up after deep cutting with fresh stones, 
the wheel tracks will be raised higher than the part 
where the horse walks, and thus there will be a 
channel for the water to lodge in. The overseer 
should have, a man with a rake going from place to 
place on the road from the day of its being finished, 
in wder to level every inequality. Attention is 
more-necessary than expense in this case ; and from 
Want of this attention, and of supervisors and con- 
tractors in old times, presentments for repairs were 
renewed over and over' again, at a monstrous, and 
often scandalous cost. A very trifling sum, care- 
fully expended every year in preventing ruts, (es- 
pecially on new or newly mended roads) saves pro- 
digious waste of county funds. In short, every over- 
seer should 'unceasingly be diligent to preserve an 
even surface ; every rut, every hollow unfilled, will 
occasiorrtuture outlay, which might be avoided by 
the stitch in time ; and this subject leads me to the 
darning, or mending the holes which so constantly 
shew themselves on ill- made or worn out roads. 
Have ever at hand a supply of broken stones or 
coarse gravel, which should be prepared in fine wea- 
ther and long days, lying in large heaps in recesses 
off the road, not as is generally the case, in a break- 
neck-style, all along the sides of it, compelling 
every one to travel in the centre, and to make ruts 
for the next job — and let these stones be moved 
from the store-heaps and spread* carefully 'with a 
shovel when and where wanted — for if they be al- 
lowed to rest upon the road in heaps, the evenness 
of the whole surface is deranged. The best time 
for laying on the new material, is about the. months 
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of April and Oetober, sheathe roads are* iieh 
too. wet, -nor too* dry. - Stones laid down at the 
farmer period become firnl before winter, and with a' 
little attention, a road; ean be kept in good order 
uatil spring j, and if it hAs not been sufficiently at* 
tended :to in Winter,, and has got into a bad state to*' 
Wards spiring, by putting fresh ifetal about the month 
of April, anffictent to bring it into smooth surface, 
it will fcasily be Jtept.-iri this good state during suin- 
roery when#oads are less liable to. be • cut u p. For; re* 
fwriring old^ toads* there is frequently a sufficient 
siippty of stale* if raised with a pick-axe, oft the very 
spot* . Masses of stones,, or coarse gravel, have been 
put ^out on these roads* and where have they gone 
to? Let these' roads be rooted up, and the gravel 
screened, when* drawn . aside . with rakes, hav- 
ing teeth twa inches and a-half long— let the road 
be then formed, as in the case of a new one, and 
the old stones now broken, will cover it* But only 
a small piece of road should be picked up at a tinie ; 
if five men work across it with picks, two will be* 
occupied in gathering off the stones, and in farming' 
the road for :the broken stones, and others can break 
them to be spread immediately afterwards :^thus the 
work, will: be finished^ without cutting up the new 
surface by wetness or traffic, and. without any horse* 
work or drawing of materials. There* is often" 
much waste of money, in purchasing ' stones, and 
drawing them from a, distance* although if look- 
ed for> they would be found on 'the -spot where they 
are wanted — besides the ^ty important advantage 
of having a- .smooth bed of well-formed earth, on. 
which to lay the new materials, instead of deposit* 
ing them on hard pavement and rough- bottom, on 
which they will not form a lasting road ; bnt the 1 
overseers object is- to employ his own horse and not 
men*— he will draw bad materials rather than screen 
gravely: or break sto»es*--he will throw • rubbish oh 
the road, and then leave large stones-Tolling about -^ 
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he Irishes , to majce something vwjrtfr while by the. 
jrit* qr,*h« / ripi? wpuJ4'<Qt : be paid to the* ma^tejy 
w&o> pejtwiaded th%«g*wi<l jury ftp grant the present* 
mefit i>, or, fion^.^th^ equally; unfioim^l reason would 
be-urged for humbugging ike public^ My dear boys, 
do^ t, shew < jfewr 4>r AJfAetfafi, in these, cas«B-rre-. 
n*mt*ryou, swear, that Uie,su^. whatever it may 
b§, 13 K the .least the, said perchos can be efifectyaUy 
repaired, for?'— rand that you. <* have faithfully and 
heftefiUy expended ,the sunV Be strictly honesty and 
fo the lopg run* hfw : a»d A^re^T^r, ypii^ vill find, 
thai 4 hAnejsty is the bert poljcyj.' ..-;.' • . . i . 
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• .■• ■ • 
O/i the Importance of Pur.e Air** 

Good air is so necessary to the preservation of 
health, that I" shall devote a chapter or two to the' 
consideration of this- matter. But before I* shall 
make a particular application of it to yonr circum- 
stances, it Witt be necessary to enter a little into the 
general subject of ventilation, in order that you 
may fully understand the nature and effects of air, 
the danger of breathing it in a corrupted state, and 
consequently peTceive tfie importance of keepidg. up 
a free circulation of it in your bed toomsy where it 
is. generally very foul indeed. Since ■ air is passing 
through our lungs every moment of our existence, it 
is of immense importance i0 have it pure ; tr/e young 
and healthy may not quickly perceive the changes 
or impurities of the atmosphere they brefethe, but 

* To Doctor Meyler's. excellent work on Ventilation I 
am indebted for the best matter in this and the following 
chapters. 
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the delicate, sidkly, and the aged are powerfully in- 
fluenced by its qualities : nor is it to be wondered at 
that tndri, the highest in the scale of God's crea- 
tures, should be so influenced, when we Witness 
the effects which the air has on inferior animals less 
delicate and less sensitive. The dead and dried up 
gut of a cat fastened to a bit of stick, will indicate 
by its tightness or laxity, the dryness or the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere. The fibres of a living man, 
therefore, are, it is to be supposed, at least as much 
affected by the' same causes ; even plants, flourish 
or droop according to the state of the atmosphere 
which gives them life, and man enjoys health or 
suffers sickness and depression according to the 
qualities of the air which surrounds him. From the 
interesting and satisfactory experiments which learn- 
ed men have made, it has been proved that the lungs 
of a full grown man contain, on an average, five 
quarts of air ; he draws in and breathes out a seventh 
part of this quantity at every breathing* If he draws 
in and lets out breath twenty times in a minute, a 
quantity of air which would weigh fifty-three pounds 
would pass through his lungs in twenty-four hours. 
Farther, the atmosphere is composed of certainjfcft'cfc 
or gases y of which, one called oxygen, which is in- 
dispensable to animal* life, forms a fifth part, and 
the other four parts are more or less pernicious. 
Again, in the process of passing through the lungs, 
this oxygen, this pure part, becomes consumed or 
withdrawn from the atmosphere in a considerable 
degree, leaving the air more and more free from it 
at every breathing, until it becomes pernicious in 
the extreme ; for the change in the quality of the sir 
is more. than merely withdrawing; the oxygen ; the 
place of this pure portion is supplied by what is 
commonly called fixed otr,t which is fatal to life. 

* Remember that man is an animal. 
+ Carbonic acid gas. 
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Titos dees the process of breathing not only take 
filter the atmosphere the portion of it on which life 
depends, bu* actually renders it poisonous ; to admit 
fFesh air continually, Is therefore very necessary; 
and of this, for healthful respiration',* a mau re- 
quires three gulUm& eaeh minute. 

Every one able to' take exercise in ? fresh air, feels 
the bracing and wholesome effects of it. The la- 
bourer who in the field breathes the pure atmos- 
phere around him, is a very different person in ap- 
petite and appearance from the manufacturer who 
inhalesf the imparities of a close and crowded room, 
or from the poor miner who is surrounded by the 
fixed air with which his deeply seated mine is filled. 
The importance of good air to the health of main, I 
repeat j is prodigiously great; but this blessing so 
freely bestowed* on those whose daily occupations 
are in the field, is often weakened by mismanage- 
ment within doors. The ploughman who, while 
walking in his' newly turned furrow, inhales the 
aromatic air, and feels the benefit of it too, which 
the turned up sod yields forth as the plough cuts its 
Way along, will often lie at night in a very small 
and crowded bed room, with a single pane of glass 
firmly fattened into the watt. Doctor Meyler teHs 
lis that he has met with people who -generally rose 
in the morning languid and unre freshed, with headr 
ache, white tongue, dry mouth, and other symptoms 
of indigestion, who, after hairing tried a variety of 
medioine to relieve what they thought the eftject of 
* bilious stomach, found all these distressing: appear- 
ances removed by breathing, hi a well ventilated bed: 
chamber^ the pure and refreshing air of the country. 
Except 1 in* the bed rooms, I am' well aware that all 
tfrmiirfarm houses' are sufficiently supplied with fresh 
air' continually admitted' through the kitchen door, 
which, in our hospitable country, is seldom closed* 

< 

"• • Bfeattring. t Dra.w» in wHh Mi taejutkt ' 

c 
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by day; and even if it be, fresh or cold air will' 
force it* way through the key-bole or the chinks to 
supply the place of the heated, and of course lighter 
or thinner air which the fire sends up the chimney, 
thui keeping up a necessary circulation in that part 
of the house where the family assemble. Bat. 
how does the case stand with respect to the sleeping 
room? It frequently happens that the family of a > 
small holder, or labourer, is so poor as to have only 
the means of building one wretched little bed room, - 
perhaps eight or ten feet square ; in this the father 
and mother and half a dozen children, and occasion- 
ally a cousin or two, are obliged to lie. Now there . 
is no matter (not absolutely poisonous,) more preju- 
dicial to health than that which arises from the 
human body, I mean through the pores of the skin 
as well as from the breath ; and in this case I am 
supposing eight or ten persons to pass seven or eight 
hours in a room, barely large enough to hold them 
when packed closely in bed ; well, the air on ac- 
count of the heat which it has acquired in passing 
through the lungs of this family party, stretched 
higgled 5 piggledy on their straw, becomes lighter 
than the surrounding air, and rises to the ceiling.; no 
outlet being there for its escape, it remains till it 
becomes cool, when it will descend ; up goes another 
and another whiff of heated and rarefied air at every 
breathing, which in turns fall down again, and in 
the circuit which it thus takes, the same air passes 
through the lungs of all the persons in the bed, who 
take in at each breathing a new portion of impure 
matter, and losing every time that it is drawn in, 
an additional portion of its life-sustaining principle. 
If the inside door be open, the quantity of cool air 
will certainly for some time prevent any perception 
of the tainted nature of the air within, but after a. 
time all this will be exhausted. The discharge from 
the surface of the human body (even though aoap 
and water be regularly used, and you well know 
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this would be supposing too much,) in perspiration 
atone, is equal to nearly two pounds weight per day. 
Much of this matter is certainly nothing but water, 
but there is animal matter of an oily nature, in it too, 
as* appears from the stain which it leaves upon linen, 
extremely offensive to the smell ; by it the dog 
is enabled to trace out his master, and some persons • 
are in such high odour as to be more agreeable a 
few perches off than very close. Now conceive all 
this exhaling from the bodies of so many sleeping 
persons, their pores all open, and no mode of carry- 
ing off the. foul air, and you will admit from what 
has been already said on the subject of air, that this 
steeping family is in great want of a free circulation 
of it. 

Curtains, very fortunately^ are seldom to be seen 
in a small holder's cabin in Ireland. As a mere or- 
nament to a bed-stead I like to see them when 
clean ; they indicate tidiness and taste in the woman 
of the house; viewed as furniture, they present an 
agreeable appearance, but let them not. be close 
drawn at any time, for they present a woful ob- 
struction to the circulation of air. Those persons in 
higher jife, who from habit or ignorance of the con- 
sequences, allow their servants to surround their 
beds closely with curtains, injure themselves mate- 
rially. In hot climates where moskitoes {which bite 
unmercifully,) abound in the bed room, curtains are- 
absolutely necessary as preventives against their 
attacks; but' in those climates the curtairis are made 
of thin gauze, through which the air passes freely. 

For a month or two after I was married — and that 
was a good many years ago — my wife and I w,ere re- 
gularly tucked and pinned .up in bed under a close 
covering of thick Damask curtains, by an old servant 
maid, who, I suppose, thought that we should have 
token cold without them. The weather at that time' 
was severe, and as the bed-stead was high and 
the room pretty large, we did not feet the want of 
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more air than the crevices of the curtains (in spite 
of Molly's precautions,) were allowed to admit ; but 
after a month or two the air became warmer, and of 
course more rarefied, and Mrs. Doyle moreover com- 
menced a course of curtain tec tqres which very few 
men are well disposed to bear — particularly if they 
. Reserve them— rthen I began by degrees to open the 
curtains, in order to let the whole rpom have the 
benefit of Mrs, Doyle's orations, (for wall* have ears 
they say,) and to cool the fidgets which the heat 
and the lecture together used to excite in me : the 
ajr which I received in exchange, used to relieve me 
w/opderfqlly, and from that time to this (Dpctor 
Djfeyler's book haying enlightened. my wife as well as 
myself,) we have never had the curtains drawn either, 
in winter or summer. The consequence has. been, 
cpoJ refreshing sleep, instead of feverish and laboured 
breathing in bed, and lassitude in the morning, tbe 
usual effects of confined and impure air. 

When you gx> into a crowded chapel or court- 
house, do yoy, not at once perceive the foulness of 
air which there surrounds you ? I never sit long 
in one of those, places without a headache and sick 
stomach — sure proof of the unwholesomeness of the 
air with which they become every minute more aqd 
more filled. In these places, the highest, parts, such 
as the galleries, are the worst, for the noxious, va- 
pours are all carried upwards in perpetual volumes, 
and can only escape through ventilators* in the roof, 
which, by the way, are not always placed there* I 
have already said that the heated and rarefied air 
ascends; if you doubt this, place a lighted candle at 
the bottom of the door of a crowded room, and you 
will see that the flame will be blown inwards in 
consequence of the cold and heavy air rushing in 
from below- then place the candle at the top of the 
dpw» aQ d y° u wU see tf* e flawe directed outwards 

• Machiaei.for carrying off foul air. 
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iki consequence of the current of the heated air es- 
caping from the upper part of the room. So milch 
to shdw thG importance of fresh air — but how are you 
to obtain it in your contracted and crowded sleeping 
rooms ? — by the following simple plan recommended 
by Doctor MeyTer : — pilt a tube, or make some 
kind Of opening in yoar ceiling, to let out the 
tainted air, and let there be at the same time, a free 
admission of fresh air from below, either through 
the door, or a tube at the bottom of the room con- 
ducted to the Outside and turned downwards. Thus 
one tube will bring in the fresh and the other will 
take out the foul air. This surely is a simple plan, 
for promoting health. The windows also should be 
open by day, and always as high up as possible, 
particularly where there is no ventilator ; yet not 
one in twenty cabins in many parti of Ireland has a 
window in the sleeping room, and if it has, that 
window is nailed so that it cannot open ; such an 
one, or a pane of glass built into the wall, will admit 
light it is true, but it should admit and let out air 
also. The putridity of the air is increased too in 
many cases, by a stagnant pool of water and a dung* 
hill at the very cabin door, and this leads me to the 
next subject. 
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No. V. 

Fevers. 

Many infectious did eases are communicated 
by breathing air in which contagious matter is 
contained. This contagious matter is wafted by the 
air to the delicate surface of the lungs, (which cover 
several square feet,) and produces diseases, jutt as 
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the small pox is communicated by being applied to 
a spot from which the skin has been raised. Im- 
pure air continually breathed, becomes a poison, 
which though sometimes slow in operation, will at 
length weaken and destroy the constitution. With 
respect to fever, and particularly that kind which so 
often prevails in this country, I think I can show 
you that whatever is its origin, it is spread by the 
breath through the medium of (he air. 
. We have always observed that a particular kind of 
fever has followed a hard summer. VV by ? Because the 
food of the poor in scarce seasons, is bad in quality, 
and unhappily insufficient in quantity ; tfieir sto- 
machs become weakened and their strength of course 
impaired ; consequently they are in this state less 
able to resist disease if it be afloat in the air. But 
what is more to the point, the connexion or the 
sympathy* between the stomach and the lungs, that 
is, between digestion, and breathing, is so intimate, 
that the weakness of the one acts unfavourably upon 
the other. Here we have a weakened and deranged 
stomach, from bad food or half starvation, and the 
lungs affected at the same time — the disorder as- 
sumes the character of fever — a person in a particu- 
lar family becomes diseased, perhaps some time be- 
fore he knows the infectious nature of his malady, 
(which has probably originated in want of proper 
food) and the air which passes through his lungs is in- 
haled by those around him, all of whom become more 
or less tainted, and they in turn infect others. The 
noxious matter if frequently drawn into the lungs of 
any person will, in most cases, affect him more or 
less : he should, therefore, shun the contagious at- 
mosphere of a close room. Why does fever, or any 
other infections disease, run through a family, parti- 
cularly in a dirty house ? Because they all breathe 
the same tainted air. The noxious matter is depo- 

* Fellow feeling. 
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sited sometimes on the clothes, or bedding, or 
walls, or any substance which will retain it; 
then .t spreads to the surrounding houses, and those 
who partially recover are liable to relapses from the 
same causes which first brought it. In short, fresh 
air is the grand preservative. Even fire, however 
r useful in purifying a tainted room, produces this 
effect only by giving a greater circulation to the air; 
it sends the heated air up the chimney and make & 
way for the fresh atmosphere through all the chinks 
and crannies it can find ; were a room with a fire in 
-it to be so closed as to exclude all air except at the 
chimney, it would soon be unwholesome for breath- 
ing in, and the fire itself would go out. If air after 
• passing through the lungs is bad at best, it must be 
of course more destructive when polluted with dis- 
ease. •The more it is confined and drawn into the 
•lungs again and again by those in the sick room, or 
by the sick person himself, the more powerful it 
becomes. The poor creature who, when labouring 
under the kind of fever I am considering, is, from 
want of an hospital to receive him, placed under a 
half covered shed in the open field, generally reco- 
vers, because the constant passage of pure air through 
his lungs gradually carries off the disease — the in- 
fected matter is dispersed in a vast body of atmos- 
phere, and by not being repeatedly carried through 
his lungs, keeping alive the disorder within him, the 
fever is gradually worn out Thus those whom po- 
verty or the un kindness of relatives have obliged to 
take refuge under the ditch side, with a faggot or 
two to keep out the storm, have had cause to bless 
God, " who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," 
for their recovery, which, in all probability, would 
not have been effected had they remained in their 
confined houses. There are, however, precautions 
which you should use in a house in which fever or 
any other contagious disease has been. Let all the 
clothes and furniture be well washed, and white- 
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wash the waHs in o#6W to destroy the noxious mat- 
ter on them. This is of infinitely more consequence 
than fumigation,* which stifles people with fames 
that only deceive the sense of smelling, by giving 
a pleasant smell instead of a foul one. Scenting the 
air does not destroy the infection— no, it only hum- 
bugs the node — nor does vinegar do any good. In 
a small house it is utterly impossible to accommo- 
date a person in fe>er properly* without endanger- 
ing the redt of the family ; to the ho&ptiul then, if 
there be one in your district, endeavour to go at 
once. Indeed ndthing but folly, ignorance, or pre- 
judice in general, prevent you from going there; you 
think it a kind of poor house, and your Irish pride 
disdains the very notion of entering into such a 
place. I like your feeling on this point (it is ho- 
nourable, and creditable to you,) in every case ex- 
cept this ; but here there is danger to your family, 
your neighbours, and the country at large, if you do 
not seek the house of refuge, for though fever usually 
originates with the poor, it extends to all classes ; 
and it is calculated that the removal of one patient 
saves five others from infection* tt is no crime to 
be poor and unable to fee a physician and nurse- 
tender, and provide all those little necessaries which 
are so wanted on recovering from fever* if you have 
not brought your poverty on yourselves by ill con- 
duct* I repeat, therefore, to the hospital at once.— - 
There you will have fre&h arry so necessary to the., 
patient and to those around him. Those who have 
had the fever know how dreadful it often is, and 
how frequently they are broke by it The purchase 
of tea, sugar, and whiskey for the nurse^ and <$f 



* To hftv* fumigation effectual, every crevice in the room or 
bouse should be previously cloned ; but in a cabin with a 
large chimney, aha outlets ill all directions, the vapdur (nitrous) 
would escape-: but fumigation, propsHy managed, is an effec- 
tual ntode of purifying, infected air. 
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nourishment for the convalescent* patient, drain* 
every shilling. Now, besides the saving of all this, 
think of preserving the rest of the familj from the 
disorder, and also of having the advantage of a doc- 
tor's attendance every day without expense, and the 
accommodation of a good bed and large room. One 
word more— whenever you go into an infected room 
stand between the open window or door and the 
patient, sit down or lie on the ground near the door 
""-if the window be higher, the bad air will go off at 
the upper part of ity (this shews that windows 
should open from the top,) if not, the foul air escapes 
through the higher part of the door. Do not swal- 
low your spittle, and* if possible, <Jo not go in with 
a weak or empty stomach* 
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A few Rules for Preserving Health, 



JFoul air, as I have already shewn you, is most per- 
nicious to the human frame ; dampness is also highly 
prejudicial^ but in our climate this cannot be avoid- 
edt— we can only guard in some respects against its 
bad effects, by never sitting in wet clothes a mo- 
ment longer than is unavoidabie^~by wearing thick 
clothing in winter, and flannel next the skin at all 
times, in hot as well as in cold weather. Flaunel 
soaks in perspiration, keeps out dampness, and pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood. But of all things 
wear very strong shoes ; to have the feet dry is of 
the utmost consequence ; half the colds, coughs, 

* c 3 
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catarrhs arid consumptions, that you witness, are 
owing to broken shoes — these, unhappily, are stiH 
very dear in proportion to all other articles of cloth- 
ing — the shoemaker keeps up his price, and a la- 
bourer finds it nearly impossible to keep shoes on 
himself and his family. There are shoes to be had, 
however, cheaper and more lasting than those in 
general use, a few pair of which I lately bought in 
the North of England, where they are much worn, 
particularly by workmen when at shovel voork, or 
while standing in wet places : they do not, to be sure, 
answer for much quick walking, and would be great 
incumbrances in a foot race, or on a tramp to a distant 
fair. The soles are made of wood, about an inch 
thick, and a large man's pair can be purchased for 
four shillings. I wish your landlords and employers 
would import them from England as models, as your 
own shoemakers could easily make them after a 
pattern. The saving of expense, in this necessary 
article alone, would be very considerable ; and the 
degrees of bodily health and comfort to which the/ 
would so essentially contribute, would be very great 
indeed. A farmer or workman, in winter, is half his 
time.sloppiug about dirty lanes, yards, and wet fields ; 
to have his feet dry, he should spare no pains nor 
expense within his means: in this instance, his pocket 
wilt be a gainer. 

1 have said that flannel is very useful; without it, 
the shirt of a hard-working man often sticks to his 
back, wbere it remains wet and cold afterwards for 
many hours— the flannel guards against this '; and 
as to its being a little ticklesome at first, surely a 
fitbut fellow should be able to bear to trifling an.ir- 
fftatipn, and this unpleasant sensation wears off in 
the course of two or three days. 

Very young men are foolishly regardless of those 
matters which affect health ; but they should con- 
sider, that every thing which, in any degree tends 
to injure it, must tell «» <*« t°*g run, and shorten 
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their days ; they don't suffer at the time of their in- 
tautiou, and therefore, they expect to escape altoge- 
tlier without smarting ; but when fever y or ague, or 
inflammation of the lungs attacks them, they begin 
to recollect that they, were wet to the skin on a par- 
ticular day, that their clothes dried on them, or that 
ithey had been threshing in a close warm barn and 
had suddenly gone out in their shirts only, during a 
.profuse sweat, while it was raining ; or, that they 
had laid their waistcoats or. jackets on wet ground 
while they were in the field at work, and then put 
them on in a very damp state on their heated bodies. 
It often, undoubtedly happens that working persons 
cannot avoid getting thoroughly wet, but it rarely 
occurs that a wet person cannot have his clothes 
dried immediately afterwards ; that he cannot, if his 
wardrobe does not afford him a change of garments, 
go, to bed where he will become warm in the blan- 
kets,, while his clothes are at the fire — or, at the 
worst, he can put on his wife's or sister's Sunday 
< petticoat and cloak; any thing, in short, is better 
than sitting in wet clothes, though while in constant 
active exercise there is little danger. Almost all 
.the rheumatic pains with which country people in 
middle and advanced life are affected, proceed from 
checked perspiration and wet clothes. 

When the body has been chilled by rain, it will 
be useful to take some warm beer mixed with ginger 
and su^'ar ; or a bowl of hot whey, gruel, or scalded 
buttermilk, in order to remove the chilly sensation, 
v by quickening the circulation of blood, and 'com- 
i qiuuicating energy and warmth to the whole frame : 
. the use of whiskey even in this case, is objection- 
able, as I shall endeavour to shew in another num- 
ber. After a thorough wetting, you should also rub 
the skiu all aver with dry flannel or a woollen cloth, 
and a washing with lukewarm water will also be 
j useful. ' The chilly feel which often follows a long 
and severe wetting, ending .frequently in fever, 
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should be counteracted as quickly as possible, hf 
any of the warm drinks which I have mentioned 
above. If these fail in producing softness and warm 
moisture in the skin r some medicine should be taken* 
But if at any time you have reason to suspect that 
fever is lurking in your brain, avoid spirits, punch, 
and w. ine,\ even if yon could easily obtain any, as you 
would poison* Some of your friends r from mistaken 
kindness, will endeavour to persuade yon that yon 
are 'ail as, one as dead J because you are not able to 
eat your allowance, and. they will offer you ' some- 
thing to rite your hearts Now in such cases of well 
meant, ignorance,, contrive, as if by accident, (for it 
would be ungracious to do it otherwise.) to drop the 
glassy and. its contents on the floor— don t taste any 
thing stronger than gruel while you are thus ill*— - 
and dont think of eating at this time. When the 
stomach is affected,, as it must be in this case, it 
cannot perform its functions properly, its machinery 
is out of order--- let it rest. 

On the first suspicion of fever get medicine to 
clear your stomach by vomiting, and afterward take 
physic plentifully to affect your bowels, and promote 
perspiration. I could give you the name* and quan- 
tities of the most suitable medicines in this case, but 
I fear to do so, lest you should commit blunders and 
kill yourselves. Judicious treatment at the beginning, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred would put a 
stop to fever. There is one thing, which you are fond 
of-— I don't mean whiskey, but — bleed ing r which is 
too much resorted to ; it impairs the health, and in-' 
. terrupts the functions on which health depends. In 
some disorders, as inflammation of the chest of lungs, 
it is absolutely necessary— or after a severe Call, or in 
case of throwing, up blood; but it should not be 
indulged in, on every trivial occasion. A blister is 
also a favourite remedy, and often a most useful one-; 
bdt, then, I do not approve of sending a blister iti 
rounds through a whole family, if they have any tri- 
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fling dMsordtfr?, howewr different in nature, merely 
to get ail the good out of it* A blister taken from ft 
diseased body, and applied to one id comparative 
health, may, I think, rid mischief. These remedies, 
with wine? which yon value for its scarcity, are your 
grand cures for every disorder. They are all good 
if dticfeetly used — not otherwise. Wine is often as 
bad as whiskey : in all cases of inflammation it -is 
decidedly so. I make a point of not giving it to 
any of my neighbours, who may solicit share of the 
little drop which I have sometimes in my house for 
any odd calls^ without first ascertaining the nature 
and character of the disorder, for the cure of which' 
it is solicited ; and fortunate it is that I am so parti- 
cular, for it is usually demanded in inflammatory 
cases, which are precisely those in which it is de« 
structure. 

The medicines chiefly useful for yoii, and indeed 
for most people, most happily are those which are 
the cheapest— 4w instance, salts.* 

41 Throw physic to (he dogs," 

unless When yftu are really ill, and avoid quacks 
ing and quacks at all times. There are many 
seotlndrels in town and country who Undertake to 
cure all kinds of disorders, and thousands fall vic- 
tims to- their tricks and impositions. I can tell yon 
"a short story about a quack who undertook to cure a 
horse, that was what is termed a rourtr; aad I believe 
that no art whatever can mend the pipes of a horse 
of this description. The quack first persuaded the 
owner to give him ten shillings for medicines; which 
did not cost more than two-pence : a fumigation of 
sulphur and salt was what he applied to the unfortu- 
nate animal's nostrils, until he was completely suffo- 
cated, fk died under this rascal's treatment.— 
Weil, this was bad enough; but, in a few days af- 

* See the- Appendix. 
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terwards a worse affair happened : a poor woman 
was silly enough to apply for the cure of some in- 
ward disorder to this same fellow, who rubbed her 
so roughly ou.the stomach with a severe blister 
that she died in two days afterwards. I myself saw 
her funeral. 

, To put faith in men totally without education, and 
good practice, is worse than absurd. A kind phy- 
sician, who really understands what he undertakes, 
and who feels, or appears to feel, for your sufferings 
when they are painful, is worthy of confidence and 
regard — is a blessiitg in his neighbourhood ; but a 
quack is not so. I f you wanted a jockey to show off 
a horse at a fair, would you put a sailor who had 
\>een all his life at sea on his back, in preference to 
a regulary trained horse-rider? or if you wanted 
your brogues mended, would you take them to Snip 
the tailor? or trust your breeches to the shoe-maker ? 
Certainly not : ' every man to his trade,' you would 
say. And yet, when life and limb are at stake, 
you would trust to an ignorant, untaught quack, 
merely because he has impudence and wickedness 
enough to say,, that he can cure you — aye, cure you 
of disorders which the science, and education, and 
.constant practice of humane and clever men might 
fail to overcome. It is better to be without any 
doctor than to have a bad one : nature, or more 
properly God, often raises the poor man from a 
sick bed without the aid of any physician, wheu an 
ignorant pretender would have killed him. 

DigeUipn is a subject upon which gentlemen and 
ladies think and talk a great deal now, a days. ; but 
oil this point I have little to say to yqu. With re- 
.gard to your cookery, and the kinds of food which 
.you should eat, and the number of ounces; you are 
.to have at a meal, I need not trouble you with. hints, 
.because I am quite certain that the great~perplexHy 
relating to the process of digestion with half of 
lou, especially during the summer season, before 
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the new provisions come in, is to get any food at all. 
This is the grand consideration with most of the 
small holders and labourers in Ireland. To talk to 
a fellow in good health about his digestion is mere 
nonsense : he may eat and drink what he pleases, if 
he can get the stuff. The stomach of a hard-work- 
ing man would digest any thing, even his own shoes 
(I don't mean those with the wooden clogs which I 
have recommended, but shoes entirely of leather,) if 
It had time enough. As to fat and rusty bacoft,this 
would be luxury to most of you at any time, though 
the stomach of a delicately fed man would reject 
it as a cow would a tainted cabbage-leaf ; hunger is 
always good sauce, and sound health will always en- 
sure good digestion. But old men and old women 
even in the country often complain of a pain in the 
stomach which follows them ; this proceeds from in- 
digestion — from weakness and derangement of the 
stomach, which is the great workshop of the whole 
body, and on which all the functions of mind and bo- 
dy depend ; if any thing is out of order in the stomach 
and bowels, all goes wrong in the whole machinery of 
the body. In case of this feeling of indigestion,' avoid 
potatoes as much as you can; eat bread made with 
barm, baked at home on the griddle- — if you have 
not got an oven: bakers' bread is too frequently 
poisoned with all kinds of drugs, which make it 
jquickly ferment, and turn sour in the stomach. 
You will prove it to be bad if it dries op very 
quickly, and has a sour smell on the second day. 
Barley 'or rye mixed with wheaten flour makes good 
bread. The kind of wheaten flour called thirds is 
not good. Take that from which no bran has beeti 
sifted, and to which none has been added, and mix 
it half and half with barley or rye flour. The way to 
make bread is thus given iu Cobbett's Cottage Eco- 
nomy : — 

u Suppose the quantity be a bushel of flotff: put 
this flour into a trough that people have for the. pur- 
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pose, or k may be in a clean smooth tub of an j 
shape, if not too deep, and if sufficiently large ; make 
a pretty deep hole in the middle of this heap of 
floor. Take (for a bushel) a pint, of good fresh 
yeast, mix it, and stir it well up in a pint of soft 
water, milk* warm. Pour this into the hole in the 
heap of flour ; then take a spoon and work it round 
the outside of this body of moisture, so as to bring 
into that liquid body, by degrees, flour enough to 
make it form a thin batter, which you must stir 
about well for a minute or two; then take a handful 
of flour, aud scatter it thinly over the head of this 
batter, so as to hide it. Then cover the whole pver 
with a cloth to keep it warm ; and this covering, as 
well as the situation of the trough as to distance 
from the fire, must depend on the nature of the 
place and state of the weather, as to heat and cold. 
When you perceive that the batter has risen enough 
to make cracks in the flour that you covered it over 
with, you begin to form the whole mass into dough — 
thus — You begin round the hole containing the 
batter, working the flour into the batter, and pour- 
ing in as it is wanted, to make the flour mix with 
the batter, soft water or milk. Before you begin 
this* you scatter the salt over the heap at the rate of 
half a pound to a bushel of flour : when you have 
got -the whole sufficiently moist, you knead it well. 
This is a grand part of the business ; for, unless the 
dough be well worked, there will be little round 
lumps of flour in the loaves ; and besides, the 
original batter, which is to give fermentation to the 
whole will not be duly mixed. The Jists must go 
heartily into it. It must be rolled over, pressed out, 
folded up, and pressed out again, until it be com- 
pletely mixed and formed into a stiff and tough 
dough ........ Thus then the dough is made, and 

when made, it is to be formed into a lump in the 
middle of the trough, and with a little dry flour 
thinly scattered over it, covered over again to be 
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kept warm and ta ferment; Mid in tbw slatfe, if aH 
be rightly done, it will not have to remain more than 
about 15 or 90 minutes* 

" In the mean while the oven is to be footed, and 
this is much more than half the art of the operation* 
When an of en is properly heated can be known on4y 
bf actual observation. Women who understand the 
matter know when the heat is right the moment they 
pat their faces within a yard of the oven-mouth ; and 
once or twice observing is enough for any* person oT 
cammon capacity. But this much may be said in 
the way of rule : that the fuel ( I am supposing a 
brick oven) should be dry (hot rotten) wood, and 
not mere brush-mod, but rather faggot-stick*. IT 
larger wood, it ought to be split up into sticks not 
more than two or two*aod-a-half inches thfougtu 
Bfush+wood that is strong, not green, and not too 
old, if it be hard id its nature, and has some stiehs 
in i^ may do* The woody part of fume will heat 
an oven very well ; but the thing is to have a lioeiy 
and yet somewhat strong fire, so that the oven may 
be heated ib about 1ft minutes, and retain its heat 
sufficiently long. The oven should be hot by the 
time that the dough has remained in the lump about 
20 ruinates. When both are ready, take out the 
fire, and wipe the oven out clean, and, at nearly 
about the same moment, take the dough out upon 
the Ud of the baking trough, or some proper place* 
cut it up into pieces, and make it up into loaves, 
kneading it again into these separate parcels, and, as 
you go on, shaking a little flour over your board* to 
prevent the dough from adhering to it. The loaves 
should be put into the oven as quickly as possible 
after they are formed ; when in, the oven lid or door 
should be fastened up very closely ; and if all be pro*, 
perly managed, loaves, of about the size of quartern 
loaves, will be sufficiently baked in about two hours ; 
but they .usually take down the lid and look at the 
bread, in order to see how it is going on." A grid- 
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die will answer extremely well for a small family; 
but use barm, either artificial or from the brewer/. 
Ad English pastry cook told me that he was able to 
preserve brewer's barm for a year, or more by the 
following process, viz.— Beating up the barm with 
little switches, scraping it off as fast as it acquired 
consistency, and putting it into paper bags, which he 
hung over the fire. 

Oatmeal, very well boiled, gruel, or a large spoon- 
ful, or two of potato-flour, mixed with half. a. pint of 
boiling water, will mate nourishing aufl digestive 
food. Tliis will not occasion pain and uneasiness tn 4 
a delicate stomach, for which potatoes, especially 
half-boiled ones, are very pernicious; indeed even 
for persons in health, potatoes should be well boiled 
or roasted — though hard ones may suit the gizzard of 
a goose, it does not follow that they are fit for the 
stomach of a Christian, If afflicted with this wretch- 
ed aensation of indigestion, which is usually accom- 
panied with wind, pains, and oppression,. Lauguor, 
nausea, and peevishness, go to a doctor, and dou't 
expect that a dose or two of physic wilt set all to 
rights; you must have patience : the powers of the 
stomach will not recover their strength all at once, 
even with those who are not very old ;.and a very 
slight matter will derange them again. The. old 
cannot expect to have a new set of. organs — they can 
only hope for a little relief, and the light food which 
I have recommended is the kind best adapted to 
their weakened powers of digestion : a bit of meat, 
if you can afford it, will be the most nourishing and 
most digestible food in this case, but poor people 
cannot often purchase this indulgence. I heartily 
wish that the small farmer's means would allow him 
occasionally to 

" Drink hearty draughts of ale from plain brown bowl*, 
And snatch the hasty rasher from the coals.*' 
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A hit of broiled meat or rasher ft the very best kind 

of food for a delicate stomach ; aud as to the pfe, or 

even dear small-beer, if made with pure malt aud 

.hops, y, hat is so good in winter, when. milk* is scarce ? 

But beer is not fit drink for children ; milk of some 

kind you must have. for them. Nor will beer and 

potatoes agree well together without a third party 

— suppose a herring, or a little bit of boiled bacon; 

with a great deal of cabbage. . This food, however, 

is for people in health only, as you generally are ; 

cabbage and fat bacon will not agree with a sickly 

stomach. What a great deal of food in summer, w hen 

potatoes are bad, and even oatmeal bread frightfuUy 

dear,- might be ob ained by boiling a very small 

piece of fat bacon with some heads of cabbage? 

Cabbage chopped u{>, and dusted with some pepper 

and salt, is an excellent dish. How the children 

would dip their spoons or their fingers into it! Yet, 

by the most provokiug mismanagement, this haidy 

aud never-failing vegetable is frequently a scarce 

article in the months of June and July, when it 

ought to be abundant. Plant cabbages early in the 

.year, (in February,) and you cannot have a hungry 

stomach at midsummer, if greaoy meat, or good hog's* 

lard, or kitchen-stuff can be had. New potatoes, 

too, you seldom have in time to meet the wants 

of the summer; but why ?, because you don't plant 

them early enough. In January and February, if the 

weather be open, plant your early ridges ; cover 

them with long dung when the potatoes begin to 

.peep, and frost will not destroy them. A few stone 

of kidney potatoes are of great value at the end of 

June, when the old cups are gone, and the apples 

beginning to fail; and, at all events, when the price 

of even a very soft and bad potato is too much for 

a poor man's pocket. 

Water is so generally your beverage, that you 
should take care to have it good. If soap will not 
dissolve in it, or if it throws up a whitish scum, it 
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is ttnfrttoUuotbe ; if ftttAdy, filter* it thfMigh Mown 
paper* Gold water which has been boiled is the 
best for drinking. Water is^ hdwever^ in inost placet 
abundant; if it be not so, pray mind what I have 
said about filtering and boiling Though a man Can- 
not five altogether open water, it is dne of the chitf 
necessaries of life ; and he who always drinks it in 
preference to any stronger beverage, will Hot fifid 
himself the worse for it in health or character t 

" Honest water it too weak to be a sinner — 
It never left a maa i' the'hure." 

The life which you lead, depend upon it, is the 
happiest as well as healthiest. Every day you enjoy 

* Since writing the above I have seen a remarkably simple, 
cheap, and effectual faltering machine, which can be safely 
recommended i— It consist* of two garden pots, a large and a 
small one; the latter to bo inserted in the former, and pressed 
through three layers of sand— that at the bottom of the largo 
pot to be of the finest washed sand, two inches thick — the next 
of fine sand and fine pounded charcoal, mixed in equal quanti- 
ties, and of equal thickness — the third and uppermost of a 
coarse gravel, of two inches also in depth. The apertures of 
both pots to be stopped, and through the cork of the large 
pot a syphon, or leaden pipe of one-fourth inch bore, to be 
inserted ; this syphon to rise within two inches of,the upper 
surface of tbe inverted pot. 

The water poured in above will descend through the layers 
of gravel, &c. to the bottom of the large pot, and then, having 
no passage to get away, will ascend through the similar layers 
I n the inverted pot, till it rises above the aperture of the sy- 
phon or pipe, through it will fall into any vessel over whiot 
the garden pot is placed* 

Total Cost :— s. d. 

Large Pot 6 

Small Do 2 

9 inch Pipe 1.. 

1 3 

Vessel to receive the filtered water 1 
A Cock, if applied •*..»...*.«• 1 6 
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ifree circulation, of air ; you lead active, nay, labo- 
rious lives ; . but the simplicity of your food, and 
your constant occupations in the field or the garden, 
if you have not been HI fed, and prematurely hard 
worked, will insure you a green old age. 
When you compare your advantages with the hard- 
ships and privations which the operative manufac- 
turers and tradesmen undergo in cities and towns, 
shut up for. twelve hours during the day in the pes- 
tiferous air of crowded work-rooms, and pent up for 
the remaining half of their time in their own narrow 
and confined houses, where the rosy flush of health 
is not seen, often labouring until midnight at the 
loom or the. winder; exposed, too, to the various 
besetting temptations which towns afford, you have 
cause to thank God, that you are f'not as other 
men are," and bless and praise him for "a|l his 
benefits." If they are thrown out of employment 
by any of those causes which so frequently occur, 
they must beg or starve— they have no occupation 
to which their hands, may be turned ;• but, if the 
occupant of land, however small its portion, should 
be deprived of whatever, day-labour he might have 
been employed at for hire, he can sell his labour 
with advantage to, himself — he will always be wel- 
come to. work in his own little field or garden, 
when his labour is not sought for elsewhere. 



No. VII. 



JXr*s$ t ; its ab$\irdities to be. qvoided-r~Manners — 
Morals— rStqry °f Molly Butler, and Peg. Garthy* 

I like to see people dressed according to their 
rank in life. Twenty years* agoy • working farmers 
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and their wives and children* were dressed in stout 
clothing — the men in blue or grey frieze coats and 
breeches, the women in strong stuff gowns and pet- 
ticoats on Sundays* and blue cloth cloaks, and striped 
linsey petticoats on Week days. But how is it now ? 
The young men saunter about on holy days in tine 
cloth coats, made, as nearly as a country tailor can' 
imitate a town-cut, after the newest fashion, with 
cloth trowsers, and Wellington boots not unfrev 
quently. The women, having long since disdained 
to use striped linsey petticoats, substitute a d rty 
white in its stead ; an imitation of Leghorn bonnet 
has superseded the common straw or beaver hat, and 
veils are frequently to be seen in the most retired 
country church or chapel. Veils on a country girl's 
face ! — what will this world come to at last ? Veils ! 
if they merely wore them to hide their ringlets, and 
their unblushing countenances, I could forgive them, 
and indeed thank them, at least for concealing curls 
and love locks ; but when they are worn' for fiuery, 
1 hardly. know whether to laugh at them,, or to be 
very angry : to see a parcel of country girls, who are 
often occupied six days in the week in dirty work 
— in the field, the farm-yard, or the filthy cabin— 
without a stocking of any kind to cover their brown 
legs and mottled shins,* their hair matted, and hang- 
ing in slovenly portions about their unwashed faces y 
and then on Sundays, stumping into their place of 
worship, in slipper-shoes, and white stockings; and 
covered with veils and frills and flounces and fiddle- 
faddles of every kind, I am tempted to scold them. 
I wish to see consistency and propriety in dress s 
any thing out of character and keeping is calculated 
either to arouse compassion and rebuke, or to excite 
ridicule and contempt. When people keep.wknin 
their own class of society, they are respectable in it 
• let them pass the boouds, and those above them 

• Variegated by the fit*. 
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laugh at or despise them for their awkward and un- 
becoming efforts, while those on a level with or below 
them, envy or hate them for their finery ; and they 
themselves, one would imagine, would feel embaratis- 
ed and uncomfortable in it. The cheapness of the, 
articles of clothings except shoes, has confounded all 
ranks together, as far as dress goes ; but on a very, 
slight inspection, the clown, the mechanic, or the 
shopman, are easily distinguished from the gentle- 
man, who cannot be imitated in manners and address, 
by the low in birth or the vulgar in education and. 
habits : then why this effort to appear what you have, 
no prehensions to be? Why not pride yourselves t 
more on passing at first sight for what you are or. 
ought to be — laborious, frugal, and contented farmers? 
That it is better for young men to lay out money in 
fine clothes than in drink, is undeniable ; but there 
is really no money now a days to be saved, and if 
there be, the Savings' Bank is the' best depository 
for it. Some years ago, when ribbands and muslins, 
were dear, a country girl never thought of wearing 
them ; or if she did, a narrow ribband, and a» much 
muslin as would make a small modest-look iug cap, 
was the utmost of her ambition : but now a days, 
because these articles happen to be extremely cheap, 
more than double the necessary quantity is used ; 
thus rendering,, by the increase of quantity, these 
articles just as expensive to the purchaser as they ever 
were. A peasant girl struts about with a cap or a 
bonnet, large enough to cover half-a-dozen rational 
beads, and displays as many ribbands as would orna- 
ment a May-pole. This is very absurd, as well as 
unbecoming: let .people dress in character, and not 
show extravagance and bad taste by an imitation of 
the- follies which unhappily their superiors so often 
exhibit. Jf simplicity of dress and manners is not to 
be found in the farming classes, where are we to look 
for it ? Having introduced the word 
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Manners, 

Perhaps I may venture to give a few hints upon a 
subject of no little importance. 

Ill manners, in every rank of life, are disgusting : 
even those who are themselves very uncouth in lan- 
guage and conduct, like to meet with gentleness and 
civility from others. Hapily, rudeness is not by any 
means a general featnre in the character of my coun- 
trymen: — especially of those to whom I address my- 
self. No, I have rarely, if ever, met with instances 
of incivility or uncourteousness among you ; and de*. 
pend upon it, that you will always make friends by 
an humble, respectful, and obliging demeanour; by 
humility, I do not mean slavish obedience, and de- 
gradation of character — that feeling which leads a 
man sometimes to walk or run half a mile or more 
alongside of his landlord, or any other great man, 
with his hat in his hand ; and go upon his knees, 
perhaps, if he has a favour to ask. No, but a slight 
and respectful salute even to a stranger, if he have 
the deportment of a real gentleman, is always cre- 
ditable to the peasant whom natural or acquired civi- 
lity induces to pay this mark of attention \ and grati- 
fying to the person who receives it, who, if he be a 
foreigner, reports gratefully of your manners, and v 
defends you from the aspersions of those who would 
calumniate them. 

Children, too, if properly brought up, should 
make a little bow or courtsey to the gentry of the 
country, who, depend upon it, will ..be more likely 
to live among you and promote your welfare, than if 
they were passed by without these symptoms of res- 
pect, to which, if they are the kind" of people they 
ought to be, they are in some degree entitled ; but 
Children must have good examples at home 9 \n habits, 
language, and manners, else they wili not appear to 
advantage out of doors. If a parent uses indecent 
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or profane words, and is a bad example in other res- 
pects, what can be expected from his children? — If 
his lips be foul-mouthed, those of his children cannot 
be clean. * - 

The other day I went- into a cabin, in order to : 
send a little boy, about ted years old, of an errand; 
his mother -and he were at home when I we lit in- — 
sitting by the fireside, and watching the boiling of a 
pot of stirabout — up jumped the woman to wipe a" 
chair, which she civilly handed to me ; but the Kit- 
tle boy remained squatting as 1 had found him : he 
gaped at me, without the slightest change of pes- * 
tare — without bow or scrape, of any kind. ■ 'His mo- 
ther went over to him, gave him' a blow of the pot- • 
hooks, which she had in her hand, on the shoulders, 
accompanying this harsh hint with these words— 

u You son of a (you may imagine the word) 

where are your manners afore the masther ?" Thts - 
was pretty language for her child to hear: he was ' 
fortunately stupid enough not to perceive what his 
accomplished mother had been calling' herself, and 1 
sensible enough to see that he was expected t6 stand * 
up, which he did, shrugging his shoulders, and 
wriggling his body, as if fleas were playing hop step • 
and jump on his skin, and pulling a front look of his 
hair-^which reminded me of plucking a goose — an 
operation which it makes my blood thrill to think 
of. ' 

Familiarized to the sound of gross and sinful ex- 
pressions, how can children avoid picking them up, and ' 
habitually using them afterwards? It is an old re- 1 
mark that "example is better than precept ;" if, 
therefore, you wish, as I am sure you do, to ha T ve' 
your children well-mannered and • well-spoken , you 
must take care to set them the example, which is bet- 
ter than a thousand orations. But good manners,- 
though to be regarded, are far less important than 
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Good Morah+ 

This is a very weighty subject; I wish I had 
time and space for entering more fully into it* 

It is is infancy and youth that our characters are> 
formed ; and as these rarely alter in their principal 
features in after years, too much care cannot be taken, 
of childrena' morals from their infancy. But Pa- 
rents must be models of what they desire in their 
children: .if they be drunkards, or even fond of an, 
occasional glass to excess, they cannot expect their 
children to be sober and temperate in all things : if 
they teach them the commandments of God, one of 
which is, Thou shalt not steal) and yet play the rogue, 
themselves, in any degree—if they over- reach in bar- 
gains, tell lies about the animals which they sell, and 
take undue advantage of the simplicity of others. iu 
the presence of their children, they are practically 
teaching their children to be dishonest Of what 
benefit is it to be told what is right, if they are 1«4 to* 
do what is wrong* Children are very keen-sighted 
in some things, and quickly see through this falsehood 
and deception. 

The melancholy fact is, that your children are too, 
generally trained up to be what is called *harp and 
'ct*te— that is, to take every possible advantage, which 
does not amount to downright robbery — and they, 
are especially instructed to conceal the truth,, if 
the telling of it should in any way injure the inter- 
ests of themselves or their friends. I have known a 
child to be beaten for answering a question in, since- 
rity and truth. This is horrible to think of—" Don't 
tell for your life, or I'll break every bone in your 
carcase," is the usual phrase by which a child is 
taught to conceal facts which ought to be disclosed at 
once, in an honest, straight-forward way. . Cunning) 
in short, too frequently characterises my humble coun- 
trymen ; but, believe me, cunning is very nearly re- 
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lafed to dishonesty and falsehood— the y are first cou- 
shrs; and, yon know, there is never tuck when first 
comiua intermarry. 

Yon would be shocked if you were told that you,, 
who are stewards y as it' were, for your children*' be- 
nefit, and answerable to God for their conduct here; 
ated hereafter, were bringing them up to roguery — 
yuu who^ perhaps, pride yourselves on your honest j- 
— [mean, honesty according to the letter of the law.. 
— Ton frequently bring them as near the bot^rkts 
difch of dishonesty, as you possibly can. Are you to 
Wonder then if they should jump- oyer it altogether? 

Jt is most horrifying to see a parent chastising % 
child for nsmmii offence, when he himself commits a* 
much greater one of the Same kind, and has actual^ 
taught the poor creature to do so.' this is unju$t % wA 
utterly inexcusable. I will give you a case in point. 

The horrifying soreams ol a fine, chubby, little, 
boy one day quickly attracted ine to the spot, in 
a small village, where ite was undergoing a tre- 
mendous flogging.. A huge man was standing over 
titan, apparently in a* dreadful passion ; Ins mouth 
actually fanned, anil be could hardly speak ; the* 
mother of the boy could not restrain his hand«» 
which were belabouring the culprit with a thick 
rope on every part of the body. Fearing that the 
child might be killed, I ran up to save hkoij 
just as the father — as he proved to be — way 
finishing his operations with three on four unmerciful 
kicks on the head and stoinach : he stopped at 
last, more from weariness' than pity. 1 addressed 
him — as the wretched little boy was limping away 
id tears and groans to sob out hi* feelings in his 
mother's Up-*-"' What is the matter?" enquired I, 
'<- 0,» sir, that I should have lived to- see this day ! f 
w%e have always been rioted for my honest cha- 
racter among the neighbour^, to be so disgraced by 
that boy." " What has he done ? — he is too young 
to be very desperate— -what has he done?" By 

d2 
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this time, Jem had cooled, and was able to ex- 
plain the cause of his severity to poor Johnny. 
A rope had been dropped by some neighbour, on 
the high road, opposite this man's door, and Johnny, 
very naturally (former circumstances considered) had 
taken the rope to his father, who flogged him in the 
way I have mentioned, because he had not left it 
where' he had found it I* At this time I knew 
nothing of Jem or his family ; and after a little ad- 
vice to be more gentle in any future inflictions on his 
offending children, I left the place, powerfully 
impressed with the conviction, that I had found 
a truly honest' neighbourhood, in which the slight- 
est approaches to theft were so promptly and effica- 
ciously checked. But what were the true circum- 
stances ? The neighbourhood, as my next little 
fad will tend to show, was, and is still, I hope, 
remarkable for the honesty of its numerous inhabi- 
tants, who are well looked after, I can tell you, by' 
the landlord : but Jem was more than suspected of 
being a sheep-stealer ; he himself, in reality, was a 
kind of black sheep among his neighbours ; and ' 
though his little boy must have known, (by the con- 
cealment of the meat, and the injunction to tell 
every one that he. had nothing but dry potatoes to 
eat,) that the sheeps' heads which he sometimes 
had share of, were not honestly come by ; he Was,. 
for the credit-sake of his father, just as a make* 
believe to the neighbours, treated in this cruel and 
unjust way : but Jem was only' despised and.' 
avoided the more — and the child, of course, pitied 
by every one in the village. 

- The trait of genuine honesty which 1 have allud- 
ed to, was this : a foreign vessel; with bags of 
dollars (very tempting things, let me tell you) was 
wrecked oh the coast of a place called Ban now ; 
long after the material* had been sold, and the strand 

♦ Afect. 
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— a very unfrequented and retired one — completely 
•cleared from everything, and every living person who 
had been concerned in selling and removing this 
wreck, a farmer happening to pass alone and unob- 
served, found a solitary bag of the dollars peeping 
above the sand. Now, a wind-fall of this kind 

- being every where else considered fair spoil, yon 
will naturally suppose that the finder pocketed the 
cash, to pay rent, or buy stock, or to hide it in the 
thatch of the house ; no such thing ; this strictly 
honest map carried the dear little bag of dollars 
to the next magistrate, without even opening it to 
reckon its contents. Nobody would have been the 
wiser if he had kept them, except One ; and He, 
who " knoweth.the secrets of the heart,'' had given 
a principle of integrity to this man, which enabled 
him to say, " How can I do this wickedness?" 
•and to resist the temptation, which many a richer 
and greater man whp wears boots\ and carries his 
head high, would have yielded to. I fear that I am 
teasing you with little stories ; but let me finish 
this number with one more ; it is an instance of dis- 
grace attendant upon thievery, which, if it does 
not make you melancholy, may at least furnish a 
hint for punishing petty roguery. * 

I have an old maid-servant who dresses dinner, 
milks cows, makes butter, bakes bread, feeds fowl, 
washes and mends clothes, and does a hundred other 
little matters besides ; one day she had finished her 
churning, and laid_ aside on the dairy-table some 
rolls of butter which she intended to crock. Peg 
Carthy, a woman employed in weeding, and other 
out-of-door work, happened 1 to come into the dairy 
for some buttermilk, which 1 allowed her to get 
three times a week for her family. Molly Butler — 

"so is the other woman named — popped into the 
kitchen to see if the gossoon ,* whom she had left 

* Irish ; an unpaid, barefooted boy, employed in doing 
any thing and every thing, for his bit. 
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turning a spit, on which wa« a goose for dinner, was 
minding his work.; on returning to the dairy after 
this necessary inspection, she missed about a pound 
of the fresh butter, which had been intended either 
for her own private use* or for my own and Mrs. 
Doyle's breakfasts no body had been in the dairy 
during Molly's short absence, but Peg Carthy, who, 
of course, must have been the thief. Molly kept her 
counsel to herself but was determined to give poor 
'Peggy a good practical lesson against butter-stealing: 
accordingly, she slapped the; little boy ^turnspit, on 
the back, told hits to run out for a basket of turf, 
«ttd asked Peg to sit down in his place. Peggy, 
you must know, wore on this day a black beaver 
hat, which I myself had given he* 1 * week before—- 
and an excellent hat it would 1 have been, bat that 
it had fewt the riai, tod was a little cracked in the 
crown; still it. was a good hat, for Peggy Carty's 
head. Well ; down sat Peggy- a* Molly Butler's 
. bidding,, and began to turn the spit : in a little time 
she became warm, and evidently fidgetty in her seat, 
and looked about anxiously for little Jemmy, who 
appeared slower than usual in his movements with 
.the turf; in he came ; but Molly had something 
else for him to do, and still kept Peggy' at the fire. 

" I'm very hot, Mrs. Butler*" said Peggy, at 
length. 

"Take off your beaver, Peggy asthore," re^Ued 
Molly, " and you wont regard the fire." 

"Why then I'm troubled with the rheumatism 
pains in my head, and would be afeerd to uncover 
nay skull," rejoined .Peg* 

In short all her efforts to disengage herself from the 
position id which her tormentor had placed her, 
•were quite ineffectual : there she stuck) until a very 
greasy looking moisture . on her face, attracted 
Molly's eye. 

" Why then, what ails you, my honey ? you look 
for all the world as if you were basted/ 1 kindly re- 
marked the old cook. 
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*' May be I am," replied the oilier ; " I believe 
the butter I was basting, the bird with) fell on my- 
teelf in mistake." 

Bat unfortunately for poor Peggy's character, the 
butter which hud been all this time in the crown of 
her beaver, now began to stream down her red fore- 
head and cheeks so profusely, that she could sit oat 
her punishment no longer. Up, then, she bounced, 
and darted into the yard, where Molly, leaving 
Jemmy, who had by this time returned to his duty 
-at the fire — with great apparent concern followed 
the thief. There was no denying the truth now : 
Peggy* s face, (for there was a frost,) was in a 
moment enclosed in a congealed mask of butter, and 
presented the appearance of a larded fowl» or a 
-coated hare. She cried plentifully, and promised 
tiever to do the like again, if Molly wouldn't tell 
the mistress or me. But Molly, who is herself at 
honest as the ***, not willing to have a thief ad- 
mitted into the house, told me the story ; and you 
jdow have it as I heard it 
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Temperance. 

• Some of the cleverest and best medical men in 
Ireland, are of opinion that neither punch nor ar- 
dent spirits should be used by any of us, except in a 
few cases of disease which rarely occur. Having no 
objection myself — quite the contrary — to a single 
tumbler of punch, I am puzzled as to what I shall 
aay to you about total abstinence from it. You add 
I like a drop of it, and of course can find reasons 
enough for indulging ourselves, I mean in modera- 
tion : but as it is certainly reasonable to hear what 
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. the best men in pur country, in favor, of total absti- 
nence from spirits, however diluted with water, I 
shall give you some of the strongest arguments which 
. I have met with in support of their opipion ; and then 
.with an observation or two from myself, leave the 
„• decision of the matter to your own good sense. But, 
. first of all it may not be amiss to say. a few words 
against . Drunkenness ^ in condemnation* - of which 
every body must agree. 

If I were to write for twelve months without in- 
: tftvmjssioo, I could not enumerate half the horrible 
eyiis which arise from dram-drinking and drunken- 
ness-.: loss of appetite, health, strength, reason, pro- 
perty, are among the curses which follow the drunk- 
ard's, path.; children reduced to beggary— half 
naked, half starved, destroyed in body, and it is to 
be apprehended in soul also by the example held 
.forth by intemperate parents. If the histories of 
.those ruified families which have their habitation ki 
large cities, were to be placed before us, if their de- 
graded state were traced from effect to cause, through 
all the progressive stages of their lives, we should in 
most cases, come to dram-drinking as the polluted 
source of the miseries we bewail ; the heart shud- 
ders, and humanity sickens at the sights of woe and 
wretchedness which populous towns present : chil- 
dren deserted by those whose duty it is to foster and 
protect them, passing their time in the most idle wan- 
derings ; taught to lie, and steal, and beg, to supply, 
..perhaps, a drunken mother or a brutal father (for 
dram-drinking brutifies the temper) with the poison 
% which is their ruin. 

Sometimes a tender child is seen in the mid- 
night hour, folding its little hands, and imploring 
.charity-— sent out, under the threat of punishment and 
prjvation, by some unfeeling monster, who grasps the 
.halfpence which the helpless creature has brought 
-him, aftdr hours of cold and anguish suffered in the 



open streets, and harries to those whiskey shops 
which it is the shame and the di3grace of onr govern- 
ment to tolerate ; and which, women— women, on 
whose care the education and the condition of .all 
families chiefly depend— frequent in equal*— aye, 
in greater numbers than the men. Just look at the 
countenance of an habitual dram-drinker; you may 
know him in his sober hours by his appearance; his 
breath is offensive ; his eyes dim ; his walk tottering ; 
his face pale ; his person thin ; and his hand- trem- 
bling ; and, if I could speak lightly on such a sub- 
ject, I would say that, his nose — by which he is often 
led into the temptation of whiskey-drinking, proves 
by its purple colour and the grog-blossoms which it 
exhibits, the nature of his beverage. But this pro- 
minent member does not always appear lighted up as 
a beacon-darning to all other voyagers on the sea- of 
life ; it often escapes the punishment which Hs own 
intemperance or that of the Mother transgressiug senses 
so richly merit; for Some people can drink a long 
time with apparent impunity, though in the end they 
suffer. Such persons are, as a good man used to 
call them, "the devil's decoys :' they tempt others to 
follow them into depths from which there is no es- 
cape. How many accidents happen from drunken- 
ness! every one of you must have witnessed or heard 
of many in your own neighbourhood. " Poor man, 
he fell from his car, cooling home, and was killed !" 
" What caused the fall ?" u I believe the crathur had 
a little sup in him!" 

Ardent spirit, habitually taken, is in every way 
ruinous. The dram-drinker wont use any water 
with it; he must have it raw— just as the pub- 
lican chooses to give it — in all probability mixed 
with vitriol, or some other poison. He wont be 
content with grog; and as to beer, be it ever so 
good, he holds it in contempt. 

b 3 
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" fioongh k as go6d as a feast, 

Did a buid bis just measure but know : 

A drunkard is worse than a beast, 
When he neither can stand, sit, nor $o !" 

He if tea times worse than the beasts, who will 
not' knowingly take poison.; but a drunkard, with his 
eyes open to the consequence of his excess, takes 
what will excite his passions, ruin his health, impover-> 
ish his pocket, and wear out every trace of the imag* 
of God, HIS snored name leads me to remind you of 
these awful words i— «" Be not deceived— God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a roan soweth, that shall be 
also reapr neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor- covetous persons, nor drunkards, shall in* 
herit the kingdom of God»" You see drunkenness 
is classed among the. greatest crimes; it is therefore 
vain to attempt an excuse of it on any .grounds^ 
What «; character of drunkenness is the following : — 

• "BRUNKENNESS.-. 

Expels reason, 
> Distempers the body, 

Inflames the blood, 
Impairs the memory, 
A witch' to the senses. 
A devil to the soul* 
A* thief to the parse, 
A beggar's companion^ 
ro A wife's woe, 

Children's sorrow, 
The picture of a beast, 

A self-murderer, 

Who drinks to the good health of others,. 

and ^ 

destroys his own, as well 
at the happiness of those when* * 

jhe ought to protect, 
love, 
and cherish.'?* 
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But though a man's nose does not always show 
that there is a fire within, I may very seriously tell 
yea that there are instances of persons being burned 
to death, without the application of fire or candle, 
from the constant use of ardent spirits. If a man's 
RQse^ however, be fiery red from drink, I should al- 
ways apppehend that combustion might take place in 
his feodyw He earriee a torch, as it were, and should 
be avoided ; only that it is a remarkable feature ( I 
dofttjfeipafli the nose^ but the feci: that I am going to 
mention) in this kind of combustion, that a blaae does 
not take place. I should be ve#y unwilling^ howevea, 
to 'give a night's lodging to a very inflamed nof eleven 
though it should not absolutely Set the sheets, curtains, 
and house on fire* But let us have theyikJ/j-^bselute 
factt-^whkh are as awful instances of Divine visita- 
tion as can weH be conceived. ' 

ei A woman, who for three years had used apiritu* 
ous liquors to feuch an exetess that she would take no 
other nourishment, having sat down one evening to 
sleep* was consumed in the night-time, so that next 
morning no part of her was found but the scull and 
the extreme joints, of the fingers; all the rest of ber 
body was reduced to ashes. 

" Mary Glues, aged fifty,. was much addicted to in- 
toxication. Her propensity to this was such, that for 
about a year scarcely a day passed in which she did 
net drink .at least half a pint of rum, or aniseed wa- 
ter. Her health gradually declined ; she was attack- 
ed with jaundice, and was confined to her bed. She 
still continued her old habit of drinking. One .morn- 
ing she fell on the floor; and her weakness having 
prevented her getting up,, she. remained so ti)l some 
out entered and put her to bed. At five in the 
morning a smoke- was seen isaung through the win- 
dow ; and the door being broken open, some flames 
which were in the room were so.en extinguished* 
Between the bod and the; chimntjr were found the 
remains of the unfortunate Ckles: one leg and a 
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thigh were still entire ; but there remained nothings 
of the skin, the muscle*, or the bowels* The bones 
of the head, the breast, the spine, and the upper ex- 
tremities were entirely burned to a cinder. The fur- 
niture had sustained little injury. The side of the 
bed next the chimney had suffered most: the wood 
of it was slightly burnt ; but the feathers, clothes, 
and covering were safe. Nothing except the bodj 
exhibited any strong traces of fire* 

" A similar case is the following * — a womaipabout 
fifty years of age, who indulged to excess in spiritu- 
ous liquors, and got drunk every day, was found en- 
tirely burnt, and reduced to ashes. Some of the bo** 
ny parts only were left; but the furniture had suffer- 
ed very little damage. 

" A woman at Paris, who had been accustomed 
for three years to drink btandy to such a degree that 
she used no other liquor, was one day found entirely 
reduced to ashes, except the skull and extremities of 
the fingers. . 

"Grace Pitt, aged about sixty, had a habit- of 
coming down from her bed-room, half-dressed, to 
smoke a pipe. One night she came down as usual. . 
Her daughter,' who slept- with her, did not perceive 
she was absent till next morning, when she went 
down to the kitchen, found her mother stretched out 
on the right side, with her head near the grate, hav- 
ing the appearance of a log of wood consumed by 
fire, without an apparent flame. The bad smell and 
smoke which exhaled from the body almost suffocat- 
ed seme of the neighbours, who hastened to the 
girl's assistance. The trunk was, in -some measure, 
burned to cinders ; and resembled a heap of coals 
covered with white ashes. The head, the arms, the 
legs, and the thighs had also participated in the burn-' 
ing. This woman had drunk a large quantity of 
spirituous liquor. There was no fire in the grate, 
and the candle had burned entirely out in the candle- 
stick, which was close to her. Besides, there were 
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fbimd, new the consumed bod y, the clothe* of a child 
and a pa pen-screen, which had sustained no injury. 
The dress of thiswooian consisted of a cotton gown. 
• U A man had a wife who got intoxicated every, 
day. ' This woman was found consumed, at the dis- 
tance of a foot and a half from the hearth, 14 her 
kitchen: A part of the head only, with a portion 0/ 
the lower extremities, and a few of the vertebrae, 
had escaped combustion. A foot and a half of the 
flooring under the body had been consumed ; but a 
kneading trough and a powdering tub, which were, 
very near the body, had sustained no injury. TUft 
husband declared, that about eight in the evening he 
had retired to rest with his wife, who, not being able 
to sleep, had gone into. the. kitchen ; that, having 
fallen asleep, he was awakend about two. o'clock by 
an infectious smell; and that, having: run into the 
kitchen, he found the remains of his wife in the state 
above described, 

" An old lady, 80 years of age, exceedingly mea- 
gre, who had drunk nothing but spirits for several 
years, was sitting in her elbow-chair before the {ire, 
while her waiting-maid went out of the room for a 
few 1 minutes. On her return, seeing her mistress on 
fire, she immediately gave an alarm, and some. people 
having come to her assistance, one of. them endea- 
voured to extinguish the flames with, his hand, but 
they adhered, to it,%k. if it had been dipped in bran- 
dy. Water was thrown on the lady in; abundance, 
yet the fire appeared more violent, and was not ex- 
tinguished till the whole flesh had been consumed. 
Her skeleton, exceedingly black, remained , entire in 
the chair, which was only a little scorched. ~ 

** Old women who are addicted to the usfe of spi- 
rituous liquors, are most subject to spontaneous com- 
bastion. The combustion is almost always general, 
but sometimes it is partial : the feet, hands, and top 
of the head are the only parts that have been pre- 
served. Although, a very large quantity of wood is 
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necessary for burning a corpse, Mb kind of 
occurs without inflaming the most combustible sob* 
stances. The presence of air is shown not to be ae* 
oessary ; and it hi fbund that water, instead of extin- 
guishing the fire, only gives it more activity. When 
the flattie has* disappeared, the combustion continues 
within the body. 

** Perhaps the frightful details of so horrid an evil 
as that of self-eombustion, will reclaim drunkards 
from their practices* An historian ieiates that at Sparta 
children were deterred from drunkenness by exhibit-* 
tog to them the spectaele of intoxicated slaves, who 
tilled the minds of these young spectators with sft 
much contempt, that they avoided drunkenness for 
evef. What if they had been told the history of 
ihese combustions ?"* 

But sueh terrible examples of divine vengeance 

There are, however, other effects, of dram drtnlU 
ing, less awful from their frequency, but not less 
warning ih their nature. 

In Portadtawn, not long ago, two men and' a boy* 
after drinking raw whiskey at night, were found 
dead in the morning* . In another place, a wretched 
creature who had been plied with spirits in order to 
induce him to head a drunken mob instigated bjfr 
publicans, to ridicule a temperance society, dropped 
down dead in his impious wornr 

F am in possession of two individual instances -of 
the Use, or rdther abuse of ardent spirits, the &rst of 
which terminated fatklly, and the other neady so, 
wnen axhange of circumstances gave spur toi*esola<* 
tion, and the man escaped. 

The first was in a most respectable walk of sadiety, 
a weltaduc&ted gentleman, in the prime of lifey and in 
the enjoymeti t of health and strength. He had acquired 
a habit of taking drams when wet or overheated ; this 
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tendency gradually gained on him, until he had ac- 
quired a habit of daily and habitual drarodrtnkingj 
even -when' not trader the influence of fatigue or 
damp. So rapidly did it increase, as to the quantity: 
which the excited stomach made him feel it ne-> 
ceceary to consume, that before his friends were 
well aware of his unhappy practice, and within nine 
months from the day when he sat at a hospitable 
board, in the most respectable company, a model of 
temperance*' he was carried to an untimely grave the 
victim of sudden and excessive drunkehuesa. . 

The other instance was m another class of life, 
that of an upper servant in a high family, cherished 
and entrusted from a bay, for the space of thirty years. 
At length the fetal whiskey obtained such aJtyranrnio 
power over his body and mind,* as to bring htm 
nearly to the state of the unfortunate gentleman be- 
fore mentioned^ and whom he had been in the. habit 
of attending at hit master** table. The sudden* 
new of Alt decease, and *his own dismissal front 
his valuable and long-enjoyed situation, caused 
a revulsion^ interrupted his dangerous habit, gaye 
his reason time to" exert itself, and, most; gratify irig 
to' think ! he is now restored to service and charac- 
ter, having* by a bold and unusual exertion, got rid 
of the vile propensity? which, in a law months more* 
MroutdVhave laid him in the same churchyard in which 
the oth«r unhappy victim to the use of ardent spirits 
had bertr interred. 

A person lately gave ut a. Temperance Society 
Meeting the following account of twenty-tiro indi- 
vidual* of his acquaintance: • * 
" Here to a list, containing the names of twenty- 
two individuals, once well known in the ne?ghu*tis> 
hood where I reside, who have all perished mister*, 
bly i» a etsie of intoxication. 

"I wisintknateiy acquainted with the most of 
them, and had some acquaintance with theiri all. 
Many el them were once very respectable characters 



id their different professions and employments; Nine 
of them were drowned, and their corpses found in 
the water afterwards. Three of them were taken 
out of the water alive, bat in a condition so exhaust- 
ed that they died in a few hours. - Five of them 
perished at night, in the ditches at the sides of the 
road leading from: the public-houses towards their 
own homes, never again to see their wives or chil- 
dren, their friends or habitations. The other five 
were carried • home drank, and laid on that bed, 
from which they never, rose*" 

I know the following to be the history of the ef- 
fects, of drinking ardent spirits in a single neighbour-* ' 
hood. Of the chief family, two brothers became 
deranged from drinking, the third is a periodical 
drunkard. Four brothers of another family, all in 
the prime of life, and possessing large properties^ 
killed themselves drinking. * Of another family 
within half a mile's distance, one brother was killed 
by a fall from his horse, while drunk ; another drove 
his horse, into a river, and was drowned, while drunk; 
a third lay in his bed and drank till he died, and 
the fourth is drinking away. 9 ' .• 

Forty-eight of the Dublin-physicians and' surgeons 
have certified, that they consider ardent spirits as 
the most productive cause of the poverty and wretch- 
edness of the working classes in Dublin— three- 
fow1;hs of the beggary — four-fifths of the crime— and 
one half of the madness which prevail there, are 
traced to the excessive use of ardent ' spirits. The 
Right Rev. Doctor Doyle, in his excellent and use- 
ful letter to the Secretary of the Dublin Temperance 
Society, says, that " excessive drinking is the root 
of all evil in Ireland, and that he knows not a vice 
that has. not its- origin in Drunkenness, or does not 
receive increase from it" Whiskey kills more vw> 
tims than any -diseases whatever — fills the gaols and 
the hospitals, and brings sorrow and anguish of heart 
> *o the innocent, as well as to the guilty, more thim 
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any other cause whatever. IVfpstof the crimes which 

, are committed in this country —robberies, burglaries, 

..aye, and murders too, are planned under the influence 

of whiskey — a remarkable instance of this is thus 

stated to have occurred in the south of Ireland. 

"■One fellow was telling another of some terrible 

vengeance he intended to take for some injury, real , 

or imaginary •" " Och, Tom, sure you would'nt 

.find itin your heart to do such a thing?" "Yes, 

but I would though," replied the other, "with th* 

help of whiskey! 

, ■ The Irish character. is naturally kind and chear- 
ful ;, and were it kept free from the excitement of 
politics ,and whiskey, would shine, as to its lower 
. classes, beyond that of other nations.,. Tt.is melan- 
choly to see a brave, warm-hearted, and naturally 
amiable people, who are grateful for kindness, and 
unsubdued by privations, turned into ferocious sava- 
ges by those excitements, which every prudent man 
should avoid — but where is the man that is prudent 
at all times, and has steadiness enough not " to put 
into his mouth, (as I have read in a play) an enemy 
to take away his brains?" I do really believe that 
but for the whiskey, there would be nothing but 
shaking hands in a fair, instead of cudgels ; and that 
the -animosities of factions would, in most instances, 
be smoothed down, and mellowed by a few imperial 
quarts of nutbrown ale. 

But you will say, "This is all very true— drunk* 
enness is very bad — too much whiskey is destructive 
— but an odd glass, or a tumbler of punch now and 
then, cannot do any harm whatever/' That a hard* 
working man may take punch or a dram occasionally 
without much injury, I readily admit: that a glass of 
grog would sometimes be of comfort, and perhaps. of 
use to him, is very probable— I don't at all deny or 
donbt this. But as long as sober men indulge in a 
temperate glass, they countenance the drunkard in 
some degree, and bear their part in encouraging the 
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use of a poison, whieh it would be happy for Ire- 
land if she had never seen ; besides, as long as men 
are to be, themselves, the judges of what is modera- 
tion, so long there is no security against their trans- 
gression of the bounds of sobriety : one glass lead* 
to another, if another can be obtained; and thus 
what began in moderation, slides iuto intemperance 
und downright intoxication. Many a man who thinks 
himself very sober, would, if the temptation came in. 
his way, 'assuredly fall into drunkenness. Ton well 
know that on almost every occasion on which people 
meet for business or pleasure, the whiskey-bottle is 
made a party ; that neither wake nor funeral is with- 
out it ; and that even the solemnity* of the grave is 
sometimes disturbed by its polluting presence. Is 
there a christening or a marriage without it ? Is there 
a fair or a patron without it ? Is there a single bar- 
gain concluded— a cow or a pig bought or sold in a 
market or fair without the whiskey-bottle being in- 
troduced before the payment ? Look at the tents-— 
how they are filled with fathers of families—with 
young boys, taught to consider that their approaches 
to manliness and manhood are best proved by their 
ability to drink without being sick or drunk, or, in 
other words, by making their heads in time. See 
young women in those places, under pretence of be- 
ing treated to a fairing of gingerbread, in reality in- 
dulging in punch and coarse conversation, which too 
often is the accompaniment of strong drink, and then 
tell me that you are all sober people, and that whis- 
key does no harm. See the small holder or labourer, 
whose only business at a fair is, perhaps, to buy a 
spade-handle, standing at the tent door in hopes of 
meeting some good, gay fellow (that is, some tipsy 
fool) who will treat him to a glass or a naggin. 
What becomes of him afterwards? — I'll tell you — 

(' He goes into a tent, and be spends half-a-crown 5 
Comes out) meets a friend, and for love knocks him down /" 
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and then pays a month's visit to the tread-mitt — his 
family reduced to beggary in the mean time. 

Drinking in company is a very bewitching vice : 
#ie company of tipplers (moderate men, as they pro- 
bably ball themselves) .should be avoided altogether 
by the man who is really sober. He who, if un seduced 
T>y company, would ride home quietly from a fair, 
otter his business, and take a drink, merely to refresh 
himself and quench his thirst, would have taken, hail 
he gone into a tent, a great deal more than he .ought. 

" Do you see that horse drinking V y {t said a farm- 
ing gentleman once to his herd, who, to the great in- 
jury of his master's cattle, had been tempted at a 
fair to guttle a great deal, u be just takes what is 
good for him, and no more V 9 

*' Thrue for you, masther," said the other, u but 
he has nobody to aay to him, * here's to*je !' " 

Talking of guttling — That a man who helped me 
in fairt as a buyer, might be on the green at the first 
dtwn; I sent him the night before to the next town, 
where, I believe, he plied the whiskey pretty freely. 
However, not to put him past his judgment, for he had 
sixteen good' yearlings set and priced for me as I 
rode tn, about seven o*dock, all which I paid for, and 
drove out, well pleased with my bargains. 
' I saw that George had been drinking, and said, 
*'I will not offer you a single dram, lest it should do 
yon harm, as yon have been looking at your Utth 
finger already." 

"I have indeed, Mr. Doyle ; but if we are to buy 
any more, I'd want a drink of porter to quench my 
thirsty for, sure enough, I got rather much of the pot- 
teen in the town." 

• "Oh, sorely George, I'll not refuse you that, as 
yon did your business well." So I sent htm into a 
tent, and desired the mistress to give him a drink of 
porter, and told her I would call and pay her when I 
rode round the fair. She asked how much he was 
tb have: I Said, as much as he wished for. On call* 
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fog for him at the tent in fiffeea minutes, be turned 
out, fresh for duty, having swallowed, to my sup- 
.prise, what I had to pay for~-two gallons of porter ! \ I 
. Now this was real guttling ; and the indulgence of 
a capacity of that nature, though it might not kill a 
man so soon, would have a most beastly and immoral 
tendency. So that when the use of good malt liquor 
prevails (which I hope is not far distant), recollect 
that it should be the moderate use, else much of its 
value as a beverage, instead of maddening and de- 
structive whiskey, will be done away. 

In short, if you will allow that whiskey is a curse 
to the land — that it creates misery and poverty to. a 
frightful extent ; you will, I hope, admit that all of 
us, rich and poor, should lend a helping hand to ba- 
nish it altogether. 

But a very natural objection will be made by the 
farmer, if we abandon the use of whiskey altogether. 
" What are we to have on those occasions, when habits 
pf good-fellowship make something of this sort neces- 
sary ?" and, " What will keep up the price of bar- 
Jey, even to its present low rite) if it were not con- 
sumed in the distillery 2" To this I answer — "En- 
courage the brewers by your demand for ale and 
beer : if you alter your tastes from whiskey to beer, 
the brewers will find it their interest to give you, as 
they do in England, good malt drink ; oompetitipn 
would make them do this ; they would use malt and 
hops, which they rarely use at present, except in a 
few places, and large quantities of barky ^auld -be 
consumed in this way." 

As to the distiller*, I do not wish to injure nor to 
blame them ; while the demand for whiskey conti- 
nues, they will naturally continue to employ their ca- 
pital and machinery in supplying it. Let the de- 
mand cease, and their distilleries will be soon con- 
verted into breweries, without, I should hope., any 
loss to them. I repeat, that I do not in the slight- 
est degree blame them; but I do blame those who* 
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afive> aft. they are, Irom every .day's observation, to 
the tricks of retail sellers license such numbers, who, 
by drugs,make whiskey infinitely more pernicious thanj 
it would otherwise be. When LteUyou, that in one > 
street in Dublin, consisting of one hundred and thir- 
ty solvent houses, as they are .called, seventy anr> 
whiskey shops* you may have some just notiori of the, 
drunkenness of the people of that-city, and of the coin: 
sequences which must flow to the nation, from the- 
want of restraint upon their sptrit»»drinking ; the fact? 
is, that many wealthy citizens, reckless of the ten-* 
sequences which affect the drunkard, derive large* 
incomes from public houses, and, of course,- exert; 
themselves to the utmost to obtain licence for publi- 
cans. . I know one gentleman in particular who re- 
ceives £100 a year, rent for each of two small houses; 
in ah obscure street in Dublin. The churchwar- 
dens having refused to renew a certificate of good 
oooduet for a man who rented one, of these two! 
bouses, because the publican had -also. kept a house 
of ill-fame, these conscientious men were summoned) 
before a court to show cause why they ha& refused the 
certificate. Power and interest were arrayed against 
them ; but the licence was happily resisted. 

Why do I mention this ?— -Just ,to show: that the 
moral reformation on this head should begin with the 
people* themselves; arid that every man of you,; who 
wishes well to his countrymen, should determine to 
forsake the use- of ardent spirits altogether. At M 
evetU$, never to drink in a whiskey shop* 

America, until very lately, has been a nation 6f 
drunkards, as you may judge when I tell you that 
fifty-six millions of gallons of ardent spirits were 
consumed in the United States in the year 1&17, be- 
ing an average of about five gallons ^per head, women 
and children included ! In the last yeary the quaiw 

* This determination would btit effect th* ohjec't of the 
Tempe ranee Society. .'. ., 
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titj consumed was only eighteen miHions, through 
the influence of ** Temperance Societies," ef whierr 
there are now more than one thousand, comprising 
one hundred thousand members, 
- But let us look at home. — Last year there were 
consumed in Ireland, Very nearly ten m&Mont of gal- 
lons, which going through the hands of the retailer*^ 
made about fourteen millions ef gaNom, the cost of 
' which — mind, a voluntary tax too-— amounted to six 
millions three hundred thousand pounds ! About* 
seventy years ago, half a million of gallons was con** 
stdered a frightful quantity, and now we have* 
twenty-eight times as much, although the increase of 
population bears no proportion to that consumption.' 
I will not, however, press you farther at present upon' 
this, but leave matters to your own good sense tiff I« 
address you again — closing this number with a little 
story (for I know you are fond of a story) of a neigh* 
boor of mine, who thinks whiskey better than doe* 
tor's stuff for any patient, and especially in his own 
case. 

Hidmg one day to see o friend, 1 evertook 
Jack Lynch, a very drunken cobbler, and as- is my, 
way, fell Into conversation with him, asking Urn how; 
his trade was thriving at present 

* Badly, Mr* Boy ley very bad*yw~ nothing doing 
at all : sorrow a stitch I set this week, and e$ course,- 
sorrow a drop of pot teen wet my lips for the same 
blessed time." 

" That's all weil, Jack ; I wish that was always 
the case wkh you, I mean as to the potteeo." 

"Box why? Mr. Doyle. Mustn't a man eat or 
drink ? And if the pratees are scarce, what have 
we to comfort' our hearts bat the drop? And where 
are we to get that same ? It was plenty enough 
when I could earn twenty pince a day asy ; but that's 
all over: never a hand's turn doing since Father Tom 
preached agin the pathrons, to keep the boys quiet in 
these troublesome times. Oh, its then the work 
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came felt; irt a boy or girl Hi .th# parisfythat would 
give in* b*t would foot; it, heel and toe, till erarj 
welt and heeltap would fly all to : pieces, just like 
brown paper. That was my harvest, Mr. Dojle ; 
hut tfnoe that stopped, duce a job I've got, bar*! one 
faftn Bitty the Buanion, to aiso his brogues afpre a 
drive to the fair of Timmjin. But $ure enough we 
oughtn't to complain, for ; the gintlemen are good to 
the poor. What would we do, at all at all, but for 
the gintlemen and the dispinsaries ? — Gpd bless 
them : and Mr. Doyle,, dear, would you sign a paper 
for me to the docthor for some medicines ?" 

" Why, Jack, you seem in very good health ; you, 
keep up to my horse at four miles and a half an hour,, 
that's no great sign of bad. health." 

<< Oh, it is not myself, but the wife and chUder, 
that are very bad." 

"And what ails the wife, Jack ?". 

" Why, Mr. Doyle, she say* as how it is as if you, 
would take a wattle, and. be wattling pratees in her 
stomach ; and I bleeve its could the chtfder caught :> 
but they all want something from the dofithoj^ and I 
hope you will sign for me." 

" Well, Jack, TIL be. at the dispensary myself at, 
one o'clock, meet me there. J must ride on* 

" But Mr. Doyle, dear," shouting after me* l 
pulled up. • 
. " Well, Jack." 

"May be you'd want a pound of salts, Mr. Doyle? 
(pulling from his pocket a parcel tied up in blue 
paper.) I can let you have it for four pence, and 
you'd pay tinpence for it in the town." 

"Why, Jacjt, what would I do with a pound of 
salts, unless for a cow hoved with clover ?'' 

"Oh, murder, to give the raal Ipsom to a cow I 
och, if it's for that, I can give you clauber, for less 
than half the money. Who ever heard of giving the 
raal Ipsom to anything but a Christian/' 

" But Jack, how do you come by all the salts ?" 
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"Why then, Mr. Doyle, Ml tell you that— long 
life to the gintlemeh and the dispensaries, they're 
good to the poor : and sure Sir, be tune you and I, 
when I get more salts than the wife and childer, if 
they were ever so bad, could put into them, what 
harm in turning the overplush into a stone of meal, 
or even a half pint of whiskey now and then ?'' 

" Oh then, Mr. Jack, I'll give you no recommen- 
dation since that is your trade." 

u Arrah, Mr. Doyle, do you think I'd take it all 
from our own dispensary. I beg your pardon, I 
travel farther than that for it. It is'nt at Oulart I. 
get it, nor at Enniscorthy, nor at Ferns, nor Camo- 
lin, rior Gorey, nor Killene, nor Carnew, but at all 
of them put together — och, its hard walking, but sure 
one must be doing something; and it's harder making 
interest among the subscribers. But long life to the. 
gintlemen, they're good to the poor. You wouldn't 
be wanting the pound of Ipsbm, Mr. Doyle, dear." 

Now here was a pretty fellow for you — imposing 
on the charity Of the public, with a vengeance ; but, 
I believe,' there are few people, however distressed, 
who would follow Jack Lynch's plan of making a 
penny, even if they could escape the watchfulness of 
the dispensary- doctors, many of whom are of great* 
service to' 1 the pubiic. Occasional abuses, or instances 
of neglect and indifference on the part of those 
gentlemen, will sometimes occur, but rarely, I hope; 
and there is no neighbourhood in which the advan- 
tages arising from those dispensaries are not very, 
considerable. Though the county cess is, as I, know 
to my cost, a little increased by these establish* 
ments, to' which our private subscriptions are. also 
added, still I will uphold them, to be absolutely ne- 
cessary in this country, where there are no legal, pro- 
Visions for the sick poor. 






CONCLUSION. 



Well, my friends, we are pretty near the end of 
this little volume, and maybe you will say, " so much 
the better"—no, you will not — and why ? — because 
you are my friends, and begin to look upon Martin 
as an old acquaintance ; and if I gave you worse stuff 
than I do, you would be very apt to back me up for 
old acquaintance- sake, for I never knew a well -treat- 
ed Irishman who was not ready to acknowledge a 
friend. 

I hope I don't improperly assume this title, feeling, 
as I do, and as you seem to admit by your reception 
of my publications, that my heart and pen are joint- 
ly engaged for your interest and welfare. 

But my well-wishers are become so numerous, and 
the circle of them so widely extended by the circu- 
lation of these humble, but well-in tended sheets, 
that my opportunities of personal acquaintance can- 
not keep pace, but are bounded by the district in 
which I live — here, indeed, I am at home ; and if I 
had a five-acre field of corn on the ledge (where, by 
the bye, as I have already said, it never ought to be) 
and that the weather should break, there is not a boy 
in the parish, nor a girl neither, that would not give 
a willing help to pat it oat of danger. But, my 

E 
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friends, (for I like to think and call you so), what 
shall I say to you now at parting ? — a few words on 
a subject that you all have at heart — the old for the 
sake of the young, and the young for their own sake 
— and this important subject is 

EDUCATION. 

Education is of two kinds — the bad, and the 
good ; and all turns upon the choice to be made : I 
hope you will choose the latter, as the other would 
puzzle your heads with things, at best, unnecessary 
for you to know, whilst this would have the good ef- 
fect of making you wiser men and better Christians ; 
and this is the great end to be arrived at* 
When the idea of educating the lower classes was 
. first entertained and considered, it was opposed by 
many, as .likely to substitute vain and unsatisfying 
knowledge, in the place of sober industry and neces- 
sary labour. But this Was over-ruled (for who, with 
any heart or feeling, could agree to keep his fella w- 
man, created in the image of the Almighty, in the 
disgraceful state of blind and unassisted ignorance) 
and education has already spread over the entire sur- 
face of this island — to its remotest extremities. An 
, error, however, of no trifling magnitude has i$ter- 
• woven itself with the system, by many considering 
education as the great end y instead of the means of 
attaining that end; and thus are its most useful 
-components kept out of view, to make way for less 
f valuable and more suspicious acquirements; 

Having advised you on lighter matters, you will 
perhaps bear with me on one of greater importance 
and I do, withiny u$ual sincerity, urge you to let 
education, be applied, to open tfye min^, and guide 
( the understanding to the Creator who; made . you. and 
redeemed you,' and will, if it be not your ow,n fault, 
eventually save you. This is the great-end to be ob- 
tained, andeducution is the happy means. 
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With this great end and object always in view, 
every other knowledge within the" sphere of your 
situation in life, is gained with double advantage. 
You don't want by education to become statesmen or 
privy counsellors, but you want to become wiser men 
and better Christians; indeed, the latter title in- 
cludes the former : in aiming at this, your whole mo- 
ral character is advanced ; and the smallest farmer 
among you, thus recommends himself to the landlord 
or his rational agent, as improved in steadiness and 
propriety. They. perceive a constant attention to bu- 
siness, and an adoption (as far as may be) of Martin 
Doyle's hints* no party- feelings of animosity or re- 
venge — no depredations — no nightly excesses — all 
going on smoothly, creditably, and prosperously, and 
the small farmer growing gradually into a great one, 
with his own small farmers, perhaps, under him, 
whom he will be able to guide and direct, when poor 
Martin is in his grave. This may be a grave sub- 
ject for Martin ; but you, perhaps, think it too much 
so for you : but recollect the old song — 

" IC Is good to be merry and wise !'' 

and donH despair, for we will have our joke yet. 

As I have touched upon this topic of education, I 
wish to make it practically useful to you ; and I ear- 
nestly entreat of you, not to neglect the opportuni- 
ties that you have now within your reach — of giving 
your children that rational and cheap education 
which may serve them through life and after death. 
Where is the man amoog you who has not, in his 
immediate neighbourhood, a good school to send 
them to? You have too much sense, I hope, to let 
•any obstacle; interfere with this duty which you owe 
to your offspring. The hurry of the spring or harvest 
work may sometimes be a fair excuse, but let the 
children give a closer attention to the school at other 
times. Yon have opportunities of instruction for 
your children, which are not possessed in the manu- 

e2 
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factoring districts of England and Scotland* Id 
those places, when children reach the age of ten, 
thej are taken to the factories; and the few hoars 
which they have to. rest from labour, are insufficient 
for sleep and food : jet, under these circumstances, 
I have seen young people attending night schools, at 
a very late hour y when they had to rise at five o'clock 
the next morning for their work. I visited a night 
school in Glasgow, where I saw one hundred aud 
forty children at half past nine at night; and these 
were children of Irish parents, who, seeing the bene- 
fits of good education, which often confers wealth 
and power, anxiously availed themselves of the op- 
portunities of knowledge which were most freely of- 
fered to them. 

A proper and suitable education is too great a 
blessing to be rejected, and you know it well. Are 
there not many among yourselves, who would give 
half the potato crop to be able to write your own 
names? What did Peter Ryan, a very snug, decent 
little fellow, say to me the other day, when I had 
paid him for twenty barrels of lime, and bid him 
sign his name to the receipt? " Arrah, Mr. Doyle, 
be after taking the pin yourself, for in-troth I have 
no great larnin* ! ,J now, to my knowledge, his son, 
Mick, but eleven years of age, cannot only sign his 
name, but will write you off half a page out of a 
book, in a pretty running-hand, and do you a hard 
sum in u the rule of three" into the bargain, beyond 
which I myself have never advanced, and I get on 
just as well as if I had learned all the branches. 
Peter, regretting that larnin' was not the fashion 
when he was a boy, is the more anxious to give 
Mick and his other children all the advantages of 
which he himself feels the want. 

The facilities of education for the lower classes 
are most remarkable. I will tell you a fact that you 
may not be aware of, and that will surprise you 
much* - j ■ .■•.-.!.. 
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The number of children being instructed in Ire- 
land by efficient masters, exceeds half a million — 
aye, upwards of five hundred and seventy thousand ! 
What would Peter Ryan say to that 2 

I will tell you another fact ; .(you shall have no 
bounces from me) the number of books of instruc- 
tion, information, and amusement for the lower 
orders spread over Ireland in about twelve years, falls 
very little short of fifteen hundred thousand ! — ex- 
clusively of almost incalculable numbers of that book, 
which, if duly observed, and that no other had ever 
appeared on the earth but such as might open the 
way to its perusal, would have been all-sufficient for 
the happiness of man, here and hereafter. Eh, my 
friend Peter, don't you think little Micky might 
pick up something out of that lot? But I will tell 
you what is more extraordinary -still. These little 
books are approved by all sects and denominations 
of Christians in this land ; nor is there a book among 
them unadapted to the perusal of the youth of both 
sexes, "and whatever degree of ignorance might have 
prevailed in Peter's days, and those of his wife, who 
though a brave hand at the churn, is, in point of 
learning, not a jot more gifted than her husband — 
and perhaps so much the better as she would hold the 
tighter haud — yet at this present writing, her niece 
Jenny, but a slip of a girl, twelve years old, can form 
a very pretty comparison between the agreeable de- 
ceptions of Sinbad the Sailor, and the interesting ac- 
counts in Captain Parry's Voyage of Discovery. I 
foresee in time ,to come, and perhaps sooner than 
Doctor Malthus would prescribe, the likelihood of 
a match between Micky and her ; for Peter is very 
snug and warm, and the wife, it is said, is laying by 
a little Jbdeen for her sister's daughter. 

Happen this as it may, one thing is certain, that 
both boy and girl have, with thousand's of others, de- 
rived advantage from the present system of educa- 
tion, and from the extensive circulation of entertain- 
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bag and instructive publications. These publications 
have driven out of the field works of a very opposite 
description ; " Histories of the Irish Rogues and 
Rapperees," and many other productions of a more 
vitiating tendency. These are bested out of the 
field, and, as far as the press is concerned, morality 
reigns triumphant. I would have yoa cherish those 
innocent, useful, and entertaining books ; and I 
should be wanting to you and to myself, not to re- 
commend my own in particular. 

Follow the instructions of Martin Doyle, instead 
of the example of Captain Freny ; and if any of you 
of the labouring classes are bent on the highway, let 
it be over a heap of well-broken stones : for the blun- 
derbuss and pistol substitute the hammer and pick- 
axe ; and though your life may not be as gloriom as 
that of the noble captain, your death will be less ig- 
nominious. 

It is very agreeable to me to address a class of my 
countrymen, who roost want my advice, and are most 
likely to take it ; and I do advise you strongly to 
encourage the education of your children, in a plain 
and useful way, with the grand object of futurity in 
view, as I have already mentioned to you.— You do 
not want to make your children statesmen ; as I have 
said — you want to make them fanners, if you can. 

A great dictator found more pleasure in guiding 
the plough, than the state ; and when called upon to 
do so, left his farm, cultivated by his own hands, 
with bitter regret. I need not trouble you with his 
name, which is a very hard one, and Latin besides ; 
but if you are canons about it, some of the children 
will turn to it for you in the abridgment of the Ro- 
man history : but on this yon may rely, that the ho- 
nest, industrious, well-conducted, religiously-minded 
farmer is the happiest man* 

Having told you, on this subject of education, 
what I would have yog attend to, I will now men- 
tion what I wish you to avoid. However I may 
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agree "with the poet, as to teaching u the young idea 
how to shoot," I should be very averse to your teach- 
ing the young farmer how to shoot ; and my reason 
for this is plain — because the ardour for one field 
sport, leads to a passion for all^-eveh among the up- 
per classes. This ofben turns away the attention 
from necessary avocations, and, with those of an 
humbler line, whose bread depends upon their in* 
dustry, should never be suffered to interfere with 
that. You will say, a What has this to do with edu- 
cation ?" I answer " it has 1 — by interrupting educa- 
tion more or less;" but I connect it with the sub* 
ject, by a circumstance within my own knowledge, 
of a very industrious and prosperous farmer indulg- 
ing his sons in this way, as a reward for their attend* 
ance at school. This leads me to mention what they 
do learn at school, which is the very point I wish 
to combat. 

• I must first tell yon that their father is a person 
of no great kimin\ much like Peter Ryan, but a 
great deal richer and more extensive in his. holding. 
By good farming and unceasing labour he has put 
together a great deal of money, and is getting for- 
ward prosperously. Like Peter, conscious of his own 
deficiency as to the laminf, and determined that his 
sons Should not resemble him in this respeot^ he sent 
them early to school. They are now stout lads, and 
far advanced— -in what?— *n Greek and latin I!— in 
SaUust and Lucian ! ! ! Now this is tile bad educa- 
tion that t would have you avoid : a school of this 
description is a nuisance among you x the master is 
wrapped up in the pride of classical knowledge, and 
despises the lower branches of instruction, which 
would be ttn*fbtd more valuable to your children, 
than all his Greek and Latin. 

The father, when I asked him why be sent his 
children to a Latin school, answered, that he thought 
it a brave chance to hit upon one that could tache it, 
for he was tould it was a fine thkig to know the 
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dead languages, and te he put through the au- 
thors. 

"What do you mean by the dead languages?" I 
inquired; 

* Oeh,- then, how can J tell that ? — but sure they 
must be something great ; and right fond he is of 
tachirC them, for, to lose no time, he lets the boys 
stretch their pallet in his own cabin, and I sepd them 
lashins of male and potatoes/' 

Now as I began this by objecting to an over-in- 
dulgence on the part of the honest farmer, it is bat 
fair that I should acquit the boy's of the abuse of it ; 
and, to tell the honest truth, I had rather see them 
knock down a partridge or a hare, than hear them 
read a sentence in the books, they, are taught. , This 
doctrine, however, would hot go down in the king- 
dom of Kerry, where rich and poor are, or were 
some time ago, classical scholars. I recollect, some 
years back, riding through a valley in that country, 
and seeing a ragged fellow -on a high rock, herding 
goats; I beckoned him to come. do wn t and asked 
him some question about the romantic spot. in which 
I stood. He did not understand a word I said, bi*t 
addressed me very fluently in Latin. I was as badly 
off there— it being a little out of Martin's line- — and 
we parted as wise at we met ; for the native lan- 
guage, which he also tried on me, was thrown away 
upon a Wexford man. J t struck me that he must 
have been taught the Latin in Irish, for not one 
word of English could he speak, or, 1 believe, un- 
derstand. Not so another Latinist whom I fell in 
with the same day, and who answered me in tolera- 
ble English (but with a little more, of the brogue 
than I was accustomed to) all the questions I put to 
him. This was a schoolmaster who had emerged 
from his tittle school-room of sods., at the edge of a 
tur£bog, and had collected his boys around him, un- 
der a sunny bank by the road side. 4 

I asked him what he taught those fine boys,? Be 
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answered that he taught them Latin and Greek, and 
that he hoped I would let him put them through 
their consthruir? and parstn' for me. I told him I 
was a bad judge of those matters, and was hurrying 
on to Dingle. He pressed hard ; and I at length 
compromised, by letting one boy be put through his 
vuthor. 

. u Will you plase to let him do Homer or Virgil ?" 
he inquired. 

" Indeed, my friend,'' answered I, u it is pretty 
much the same to me." 

" Well, Shane," said the master, lapping one of 
his boys on his shoulder, " take this Virgil in your 
hand, an' go on there, an' mind now — do you hear? 
— attintion — do it handsome foT the gintleman — 
none of your dirty, mane, close, contracted transla- 
tions, but free and lib'ral — do you mind me, Shane ?" 

He then. directed my eye to the passage; I could 
read, but not understand it: but, when all was over, 
he wrote down for me to take home, the chief line 
of the sentence, together with the precise transla- 
tion, word for word, which Shane accomplished; 
and this, in aid of my recollection r eo a bles me to give 
it to you with accuracy : It began thus : — 

" iEneas celsa in puppi, jam certus eundi." 

" Now, Shane my man, take care." 

Shane (clearing his throat) begins — 6i Maeta — 
iEneas, Hector, Anchises, or any other great man." 

" Very well, my boy !" 

". Jan* — now, or at any other time." 

" That's right !" 

" Certus — sure, sariin, or undetarminedJ*' 

" Right !" 

". Eundi — of goin', sitting standing or the like." 

" Well done !" 

" Celsa in puppi"— 

6i Take care what you're about-— you're a good 
boy — but mind your hits now, Shane*— be free and 
wide— -mind that, as tore." # 
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" Celsa id puppi — in the high, tall, lofty, deep, 
poop, ship, pinnacle, or arm-chair." 

" That's my boy ! I'll give you a holyday for that, 
an' let you go to the hurlin' match to»mofrow. — Oh, 
sir, it does one's heart good to hear a little jockey 
of this sort doing the thing as grand as Dry den.— 
That's the way I tache my boys ; I would not giye 
a sod of turf for any thing else: I'd rather they 
missed the sinse altogether, than not contthrut 
/reefy" 

I told him again I was but a bad judge, patted 
Shane upon the head, got his promised holyday ex- 
tended to his schoolfellows, pocketed his copy of the 
passage and translation, and proceeded to my din* 
ner and bed at Dingle. 

Now, notwithstanding all this, I am still of opinion 
that this kind of education is not only useless, but 
injurious for the lower classes. One in ten thousand 
may possess great add decided talent, and rise 
through many difficulties to some eminence in a 
learned profession ; but a smattering of that sort 
of knowledge is dangerous, and always sure to end 
in disappointment* Such knowledge creates pride; 
a certain degree of it makes a man think he is born 
to be a learned man, and that the handles of the 
plough, or the business of the counter, would dis- 
grace him ; but either of these is safe for htm who 
attends to them, while the former is uncertain and 
deceitful. I will therefore conclude my conclusion 
with a short admonition. In the first place, let the 
useful knowledge acquired, be applied usefully and 
humbly, and not in the way of boasting* over those 

* The following specimen of conceit and ignorance has just 
reached me: — 

HUGH CASEY, 

CCmriFtXP LAWD SCRVRYOR, 

Ceoigranep^ near KnetknaKougk, Ceuiftrjr Wexford* 
Returns his most sincere thanks to bis numerous friend* amoRg 
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-who have not learned as quickly or as much as your- 
selves, and keep clear of Latin and Greek, and parties 
aud politics, and cut up each of you a leaf of red deal, 
and make a little book-shelf, and it shall soon be oc- 
cupied with nice little books, full of the good advice 
and practical instructions of 

Your sincere friend, and 

hearty well-wisher, * 

Martin Doyle. 



the Nobility and Commonality, for the great applause and en- 
couragement he has experienced since his commencement in 
practice ; and as his extensive knowledge in that learned art 
is so well known from the different controverseys he has gained 
in the County of Wexford, and several parts of the County of 
Wicklow and Carlow, against noted practitioners, some of 
whom were in practice upwards of fifty years, that he flatters 
himself he will meet the justly merited approbation of an en- 
lightened and impartial public 

Said Casey also fits out young gentlemen for the compt- 
ing-house, army, and navy, and other learned professions. 

Any gentleman who wishes to have the contents of his 
land freely ascertained, down surreys traced, controversies 
determined, or maps drawn and tastefully embellished in the 
most beautiful and engaging manner, by applying to said Ca- 
sey, Coolgraney, near Knocknascough ; or, to Mr. Patrick 
Mullowaey, of said place, who is also continually making and 
settling controversies in that part of the country, 

N. B. Casey cautions the public against employing certain 
dolts, who is infesting this part of the country, who go to bed 
asses, and no sooner had Morpheous favoured them with some 
pleasing dreams, but they awake in the morning, inspired land 
surveyors. 

Dated this 10th day of Oct. 1830. 



APPENDIX. 



Epsom Sails, 

Are admirably well adapted to a great variety of 
complaints. An ounce dissolved in water, and taken 
early in the morning, is a common, and by no means 
a bad way of using them. It is better to take this 
medicine in the morning, in preference to night, as it 
is often quick in its operation ; and it may be ob- 
served, with respect to all salts, that they act much 
better, and with more ease to the patient, when dis- 
solved in a considerable quantity of fluid, and taken 
in small doses, at short intervals, than when dissolv- 
ed in' as much water only as is sufficient for their so- 
lution, and swallowed all at one dose. It is on this 
principle that the Cheltenham waters are found so 
certain and efficacious in their operation. In these 
waters a small quantity of purgative matter is dis- 
solved in a large bulk of fluid ; and these, from ex- 
perience, are found to act best when taken in small 
doses and often. The method of using Epsom Salts, 
agreeably to this plan, is, to dissolve an ounce in a 
pint and a half of barley water, or common water, 
and to take three table spoonfuls every hour till it 
has the desired effect. One ounce of salts, two 
drams of senna leaves, half an ounce of manna, and 
one scruple of ginger, infused three or four hours in 
a pint of boiling water, in a close vessel, forms an 
excellent preparation, and one much used in any case 
where it is found necessary to open the bowels. This 
medicine is well adapted where there is any in flam a- 
tion, as having a tendency to abate this, on account 
of the peculiar mode of its operation, for it is very 
clear that all purges have not this power equally. It 
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is highly proper where the body is bruised, or any 
way hart from a 'fall or violent blow, Three spoon- 
fuls may be taken every two or three hours, till the 
bowels are sufficiently affected. In hot weather 
some. pers6ns are subject to a redundance of bile, 
causing sickness in a morning, and a bitter taste in 
the mouth. These disagreeable symptoms are rea- 
dily removed by taking every morning, an hour be- 
fore breakfast, a dram and a half, or two drams of 
salts, dissolved in water, half « pint of warm water 
being taken immediately after: it dilates the bile, 
promotes its expulsion from the body, and is a proper 
means (much more so than emetics) to secure the 
constitution against fevers, when such diseases per* 
vail. 

Gast&r 0tl 9 

Is a laxative of so mild and safe a nature, that when- 
ever the bowels are costive, so as to require medi- 
cine, this remedy cannot be out of place, as it 
possesses one advantage aver «wy other purgative, 
which is, that the dose may be gradually diminished, 
when it is used daily, without any diminution in its 
effects ; and, from this circumstance, it is easy to 
see that a costive habit may be more effectually re- 
moved by it than any other article of a ptnrgative 
nature. One or two table-spoonfuls is a sufficient 
dose for roost people. It is a laxative peculiarly 
friendly to the tender bowels of infants. 

Magnesia, 

Is used only afs'a laxative, ifi^ doses «ff one or -two 
drams, mixed w?th a lfttte water ; bdf it is 'particu- 
larly adapted, to such constitutions aa are troubled 
with heart-burn, which arises from oerrapted acid 
in the stomach. Magnesia is a laxative in itself, bat 
is much more so when it meets with thk attid in the 
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stomach, and on union with this, its activity depends 
in a great measure. Mixed with an equal quantity 
of rhubarb, it is an excellent laxative for children at 
the breast. The dose may be from five to ten grains, 
according to the age and constitution of the child. 

Manna. 

From the sweet taste of this drug, children will 
often be prevailed on to take it when every other 
medicine is refused. Two or three drams will prove 
mildly purgative, and operate without griping, even 
when the bowels are very tender. 

Sulphur j 

Has long and justly been celebrated as a certain 
cure for the itch ; and the best method of using it 
is in the form of ointment, with which a part of the 
body only is to be rubbed at once, lest too many 
pores be closed by it at the same time. One half 
of the body may be rubbed every night for four 
nights, and it will be proper to anoint the upper and 
lower parts turn about. The patient should teep on 
the same linen till the cure is complete. 

The ointment is made by mixing one ounce of 
■ sulphur with two ounces of hog's lard, and to this a 
little perfume of any kind may be added, to cover 
the scent. 

Barky 

Is known for its powers as a strengrhener in all cases 
of debility. There is scarcely that disease, in which 
if a light decoction of bark be given, to the amount 
* of two ounces, twice or thrice a day, it will not do 
some good, more particularly where a weakness of the 
stomach forms a part of the complaint. Bark has been 
particularly successful in that kind of fever termed 
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ague. It is not necessary in all cases that an emetic 
or purgative should be first taken ; but it sometimes 
fails to cure the disease from a want of these ; and, 
as such a practice could do no harm in any case, it 
may be regarded as a good general rule, to begin the 
cure by administering an emetic. 

The method of exhibiting the bark, must vary 
according to circumstances, which can only be spe- 
cified where the case is present; but we shall endea- 
vour to lay down such rules as will apply to the ma- 
jority of cases and constitutions that occur. 

Some stomachs loathe the powder, that will retain 
the decoction. The best form is that of mixture 
with port. An ounce and a half of the powder, and 
two drams of the ginger powder may be added to a 
bottle of port ; the dose should be an ounce at a 
time, and repeated as often as can be done in the in- 
tervals of the fits. This kind of mixture will mostly 
prevent sickness; and if it purges, three drops of 
laudauum may be added to each dose. 

When bark is directed to be taken such a number 
of times in the day, without regard to any particu- 
lar time, it sometimes fails to cure. In such cases, 
as much as possible should be got down immediately 
before the fit is expected, as the stomach can possi- 
bly retain, and this will mostly succeed. If a dose 
of laudanum, proportioned to the age of the patient, 
be given, half an hour after the commencement of the 
hot fit, it will abate its force, and remove more of 
the disease than an ounce of bark would do. 

When bark fails in curing agues, it is generally 
from one of these circumstances ; either discontinuing 
it too soon, giving it too sparingly, or in an impro- 
per form. 

Decoction of Bark, is made by boiling an ounce 
of bark in a pint and three ounces of water, for ten 
minutes, and when cold to be strained. 

THE END. 
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Epsom Salts, 

Are admirably well adapted to a great variety of 
complaints. An ounce dissolved in water, and taken 
early in the morning, is a common, and by do means 
a bad way of using them. It is better to take this 
medicine in the morning, in preference to night, as it 
is often quick in its operation ; and it may be ob- 
served, with respect to all salts, that they act much 
better, and with more ease to the patient, when dis- 
solved in a considerable quantity of fluid, and taken 
in small doses, at short intervals, than when dissolv- 
ed in" as much water only as is sufficient for their so- 
lution, and swallowed all at one dose. It is on this 
principle that the Cheltenham waters are found so 
certain and efficacious in their operation. In these 
waters a small quantity of purgative matter is dis- 
solved in a large bulk of fluid ; and these, from ex- 
perience, ate found to act best when taken in small 
doses and often. The method of using Epsom Salts, 
agreeably to this plan, is, to dissolve an ounce in a 
pint and a half of barley water, or common water, 
and to take three table spoonfuls every hour till it 
has the desired effect. One ounce of salts, two 
drams of senna leaves, half an ounce of manna, and 
one scruple of ginger, infused three or four hours in 
a pint of boiling water, in a close vessel, forms an 
excellent preparation, and one much used in any case 
where it is found necessary to open the bowels. This 
medicine is well adapted where there is any inflama- 
tion, as having a tendency to abate this, on account 
of the peculiar mode of its operation, for it is very 
clear that all purges have not this power equally. It 
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is highly proper where the body is bruised, or any 
way hart from a fall or violent Wow, Three spoon- 
fuls may be taken every two or three hours, till the 
bowels are sufficiently affected. In hot weather 
some, persbns are subject to a redundance of bile, 
causing sickness in a morning, and a bitter taste in 
the mouth. These disagreeable symptoms are rea- 
dily removed by taking every morning, an hour be- 
fore breakfast, a dram and a half, or two drams of 
salts, dissolved in water, half a pint of warm water 
being taken immediately after: it dilates the bile, 
promotes its expulsion from the body, and is a proper 
means (much more so than emetics) to secure the 
constitution against fevers, when such diseases per* 
vail. 

Castor Oil, 

Is a laxative of so mild and safe a nature, that when- 
ever the bowels are costive, so as to require medi- 
cine, this remedy cannot be out of place, as it 
possesses one advantage over every other purgative, 
which is, that the dose may be gradually diminished, 
when it is used daily, without any diminution in its 
effects ; and, from this circumstance, it is easy to 
see that a costive habit may be more effectually re- 
moved by it than any other article of a purgative 
nature. One or two table-spoonfuls is a sufficient 
dose for roost people. It is a laxative peculiarly 
' friendly to the tender bowels of infants. 

Magnesia, 

l " * 

t 

Is used only afs'a laxative, ' in f doses >4f one or 'two 
drams, mixed with aifttle water * but it 19 'particu- 
larly adapted to such constitutions as are troubled 
with heart-burn, which arises from oerrapted acid 
in the stomach. Magnesia is a laxative in itself, but 
is much more so when it meets with this acid in the - 
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stomach, and on union with this, its activity depends 
in a great measure. Mixed with an equal quantity 
of rhubarb, it is an excellent laxative for children at 
the breast. The dose may be from live to ten grains, 
according to the age and constitution of the child. 

s 

Manna. 

From the sweet taste of this drug, children will 
often be prevailed on to take it when every other 
medicine is refused. Two or three drams will prove 
mildly purgative, and operate without griping, even 
when the bowels are very tender. 

Sulphur, 

Has long and justly been celebrated as a certain 
cure for the itch ; and the best method of using it 
is in the form of ointment, with which a part of the 
body only is to be rubbed at once, lest too many 
pores be closed by it at the same time. One half 
of the body may be rubbed every night for four 
nights, and it will be proper to anoint the upper and 
lower parts turn about. The patient should "keep on 
tfie same linen till the cure is complete. 

The ointment is made by mixing one ounce of 
sulphur with two ounces of hog's lard, and to this a 
little perfume of any kind may be added, to cover 
the scent. 

Baric, 

Is known for its powers as a streagthener in all cases 
of debility. There is scarcely that disease, in which 
if a light decoction of bark be given, to the amount 
* of two ounces, twice or thrice a day, it will not do 
some good, more particularly where a weakness of the 
stomach forms a part of the complaint. Bark has been 
particularly successful in that kind of fever termed 
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ague. It is not necessary in all cases that an emetic 
or purgative should be first taken ; but it sometimes 
fails to cure the disease from a want of these ; and, 
as such a practice could do no harm in any case, it 
may be regarded as a good general rule, to begin the 
cure by administering an emetic. 

The method of exhibiting the bark, must vary 
according to circumstances, which can ouly be spe- 
cified where the case is present; but we shall endea- 
vour to lay down such rules as will apply to the ma- 
jority of cases and constitutions that occur. 

Some stomachs loathe the powder, that will retain 
the decoction. The best form is that of mixture 
with port. An ounce and a half of the powder, and 
two drams of the ginger powder may be added to a 
bottle of port ; the dose should be an ounce at a 
time, and repeated as often as can be done in the in- 
tervals of the fits. This kind of mixture will mostly 
prevent sickness; and if it purges, three drops of 
laudanum may be added to each dose. 

When bark is directed to be taken such a number 
of times in the day, without regard to any particu- 
lar time, it sometimes fails to cure. In such cases, 
as much as possible should be got down immediately 
before the fit is expected, as the stomach can possi- 
bly retain, and this will mostly succeed. If a dose 
of laudanum, proportioned to the age of the patient, 
be given, half an hour after the commencement of the 
hot fit, it will abate its force, and remove more of 
the disease than an ounce of bark would do. 

When bark fails in curing agues, it is generally 
from one of these circumstances ; either discontinuing 
it too soon, giving it too sparingly, or in an impro- 
per form. 

Decoction of Bark, is made by boiling an ounqe 
of bark in a pint and three ounces of water, for ten 
minutes, and when cold to be strained. 

THE END. 
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Epsom Salts, 

Are admirably well adapted to a great variety of 
complaints. An ounce dissolved in water, and taken 
early in the morning, is a common, and by no means 
a bad way of using them. It is better to take this 
medicine in the morning, in preference to night, as it 
is often quick, in its operation; and it may be ob- 
served, with respect to all salts, that they act much 
better, and with more ease to the patient, when dis- 
solved in a considerable quantity of fluid, and taken 
in small doses, at short intervals, than when dissolv- 
ed in" as much water only as is sufficient for their so- 
lution, and swallowed all at one dose. It is on this 
principle that the Cheltenham waters are found so 
certain and efficacious in their operation. In these 
waters a small quantity of purgative matter is dis- 
solved in a large bulk of fluid; and these, from ex- 
perience, are found to act best when taken in small 
doses and often. The method of using Epsom Salts, 
agreeably to this plan, is, to dissolve an ounce in a 
pint and a half of barley water, or common water, 
and to take three table spoonfuls every hour till it 
has the desired effect. One ounce of salts, two 
drams of senna leaves, half an ounce of manna, and 
one scruple of ginger, infused three or four hours in 
a pint of boiling water, in a close vessel, forms an 
excellent preparation, and one much used in any case 
where it is found necessary to open the bowels. This 
medicine is well adapted where there is any inflama- 
tion, as having a tendency to abate this, on account 
of the peculiar mode of its operation, for it is very 
clear that all purges have not this power equally. It 
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is highly proper where the body is bruised, or any 
way hart from a 'fall or violent Wow, Three spoon- 
fuls may be taken every two or three hours, till the 
bowels are sufficiently affected. In hot weather 
some, persons are subject to a redundance of bile, 
causing sickness in a morning, and a bitter taste in 
the mouth. These disagreeable symptoms are rea- 
dily removed by taking every morning, an hour be- 
fore breakfast, a dram and a half, or two drams of 
salts, dissolved in water, half a pint of warm water 
being taken immediately after: it dilates the bile, 
promotes its expulsion from the body, and is a proper 
means (much more so than emetics) to secure the 
constitution against fevers, when such diseases per* 
vail. 

Castor Oil, 

Is a laxative of so mild and safe a nature, that when- 
ever the bowels are costive, so as to require medi- 
cine, this remedy cannot be out of place, as it 
possesses one advantage over every other purgative, 
which is, that the dose may be gradually diminished, 
when it is used- daily, without any diminution in its 
effects ; and, from this circumstance, it is easy to 
see that a costive habit may be more effectually re- 
moved by it than any other article of a purgative 
nature. One or two table-spoonfuls is a sufficient 
dose for roost people. It is a laxative peculiarly 
friendly to the tender bowels of infants. 

Magnesia, 

Is used only afs'a laxative, UvdoteS'iff one or 'two 
drams, mixed with a little water \ 'tot it is 'particu- 
larly adapted to such constitutions aw are troubled 
with heart-burn, which arises from corrupted acid 
in the stomach. Magnesia is a laxative in itself, but 
is much more so when it meets with this acid in the 
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stomach, and on union with this, its activity depends 
in a great measure. Mixed with an equal quantity 
of rhubarb, it is an excellent laxative for children at 
the breast. The dose may be from live to ten grains, 
according to the age and constitution of the child. 

Manna. 

From the sweet taste of this drug, children will 
often be prevailed on to take it when every other 
medicine is refused. Two or three drams will prove 
mildly purgative, and operate without griping, even 
when the bowels are very tender. 

Sulphur y 

Has long and justly been celebrated as a certain 
care for the itch ; and the best method of using it 
is in the form of ointment, with which a part of the 
body only is to be rubbed at once, lest too many 
pores be closed by it at the same time. One half 
of the body may be rubbed every night for four 
nights, and it will be proper to anoint the upper and 
lower parts turn about. The patient should "keep on 
the same linen till the cure is complete. 

The ointment is made by mixing one ounce of 
sulphur with two ounces of hog's lard, and to this a 
little perfume of any kind may be added, to cover 
the scent. 

Baric, 

Is known for its powers as a streHgrhener in all oases 
of debility. There is scarcely that disease, in which 
if a light decoction of bark be given, to the amount 
* of two ounces, twice or thrice a day, it will not do 
some good, more particularly where a weakness of the 
stomach forms a part of the complaint. Bark has been 
particularly successful in that kind of fever termed 
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ague. It is not necessary in all cases that an emetic 
or purgative should be first taken ; but it sometimes 
fails to cure the disease from a want of these ; and, 
as such a practice could do no harm in any case, it 
may be regarded as a good general rule, to begin the 
cure by administering an emetic. 

The method of exhibiting the bark, must vary 
according to circumstances, which can only be spe- 
cified where the case is present ; but we shall endea- 
vour to lay down such rules as will apply to the ma- 
jority of cases and constitutions that occur. 

Some stomachs loathe the powder, that will retain 
the decoction. The best form is that of mixture 
with port. An ounce and a half of the powder, and 
two drams of the ginger powder may be added to a 
bottle of port ; the dose should be an ounce at a 
time, and repeated as often as can be done in the in- 
tervals of the fits. This kind of mixture will mostly 
prevent sickness; and if it purges, three drops of 
laudanum may be added to each dose. 

When bark is directed to be taken such a number 
of times in the day, without regard to any particu- 
lar time, it sometimes fails to cure. Iu such cases, 
as much as possible should be got down immediately 
before the fit is expected, as the stomach can possi- 
bly retain, and this will mostly succeed. If a dose 
of laudanum, proportioned to the age of the patient, 
be given, half an hour after the commencement of the 
hot fit, it will abate its force, and remove more of 
the disease than an ounce of bark would do. 

When bark fails in curing agues, it is generally 
from one of these circumstances ; either discontinuing 
it too soon, giving it too sparingly, or in an impro- 
per form. 

Decoction of Bark, is made by boiling an ounqe 
of bark in a pint and three ounces of water, for ten 
minutes, and when cold to be strained. 

THE END. 
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ague. It is not necessary in all cases that an emetic 
or purgative should be first taken ; but it sometimes 
fails to cure the disease from a want of these ; and, 
as such a practice could do no harm in any case, it 
may be regarded as a good general rule, to begin the 
cure by administering an emetic. 

The method of exhibiting the bark, must vary 
according to circumstances, which can only be spe- 
cified where the case is present ; but we shall endea- 
vour to lay down such rules as will apply to the ma- 
jority of cases and constitutions that occur. 

Some stomachs loathe the powder, that will retain 
the decoction. The best form is that of mixture 
with port. An ounce and a half of the powder, and 
two drams of the ginger powder may be added to a 
bottle of port : the dose should be an ounce at a 
time, and repeated as often as can be done in the in- 
tervals of the fits. This kind of mixture will mostly 
prevent sickness; and if it purges, three drops of 
laudanum may be added to each dose. 

When bark is directed to be taken such a number 
of times in the day, without regard to any particu- 
lar time, it sometimes fails to cure. Iu such cases, 
as much as possible should be got down immediately 
before the fit is expected, as the stomach can possi- 
bly retain, and this will mostly succeed. If a dose 
of laudanum, proportioned to the age of the patient, 
be given, half an hour after the commencement of the 
hot fit, it will abate its force, and remove more of 
the disease than an ounce of bark would do. 

When bark fails in curing agues, it is generally 
from one of these circumstances ; either discontinuing 
it too soon, giving it too sparingly, or in an impro- 
per form. 

Decoction of Bark, is made by boiling an ounqe 
of bark in a pint and three ounces of water, for te*h 
minutes, and when cold to be strained. 

THE END. 
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Epsom Salts, 

Are admirably well adapted to a great variety of 
complaints. An ounce dissolved in water, and taken 
early in the morning, is a common, and by no means 
a bad way of using them. It is better to take this 
medicine in the morning, in preference to night, as it 
is often quick in its operation ; and it may be ob- 
served, with respect to all salts, that they act much 
better, and with more ease to the patient, when dis- 
solved in a considerable quantity of fluid, and taken 
in small doses, at short intervals, than when dissolv- 
ed in" as much water only as is sufficient for their so- 
lution, and swallowed all at one dose. It is on this 
principle that the Cheltenham waters are found so 
certain and efficacious in their operation. In these 
waters a small quantity of purgative matter is dis- 
solved in a large bulk of fluid; and these, from ex- 
perience, are found to act best when taken in small 
doses and often. The method of using Epsom Salts, 
agreeably to this plan, is, to dissolve an ounce in a 
pint and a half of barley water, or common water, 
and to take three table spoonfuls every hour till it 
has the desired effect. One ounce of salts, two 
drams of senna leaves, half an ounce of manna, and 
one scruple of ginger, infused three or four hours in 
a pint of boiling water, in a close vessel, forms an 
excellent preparation, and one much used in any case 
where it is found necessary to open the bowels. This 
medicine is well adapted where there is any inflama- 
tion, as having a tendency to abate this, on account 
of the peculiar mode of its operation, for it is very 
clear that all purges have not this power equally. It 
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is highly proper where the body is bruised, or any 
way hart from a fall or violent blow, Three spoon- 
fuls may be taken every two or three hours, till the 
bowels are sufficiently affected. In hot weather 
some, persons are subject to a redundance of bile, 
causing sickness in a morning, and a bitter taste in 
the mouth. These disagreeable symptoms are rea- 
dily removed by taking every morning, an hour be- 
fore breakfast, a dram and a half, or two drams of 
salts, dissolved in water, half a pint of warm water 
being taken immediately after: it dilutes the btle, 
promotes its expulsion from the body, and is a proper 
means (much more so than emetics) to secure the 
constitution against fevers, when such diseases per* 
vail. 

Caster Oil, 

Is a laxative of so mild and safe a nature, that when- 
ever the bowels are costive, so as to require medi- 
cine, this remedy cannot be out of place, as it 
possesses one advantage over every other purgative, 
which is, that the dose may be gradually diminished, 
when it is used daily, without any diminution in its 
effects ; and, from this circumstance, it is easy to 
see that a costive habit may be more effectually re- 
moved by it than any other article of a purgative 
nature. One or two table-spoonfuls is m sufficient 
dose for most people. It is a laxative peculiarly 
friendly to the tender bowels of infants. 



Magnesia, 1 



Is used only afs'a laxative, iti 'doses Off one or two 
drams, mixed wfth a lrrtle water; but it is 'particu- 
larly adapted to snch constitutions as are troubled 
with heart-burn, which arises from corrupted 'acid 
in the stomach. Magnesia is a laxative in itself, bat 
is much more so when it meets with this add in the 
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stomach, and on union with this, its activity depends v 
in a great measure. Mixed with an equal quantity 
of rhubarb, it is an excellent laxative for children at 
the breast. The dose may be from five to ten grains, 
according to the age and constitution of the child. 

Manna. 

From the sweet taste of this drug, children will 
often be prevailed on to take it when every other 
medicine is refused. Two or three drams will prove 
mildly purgative, and operate without griping, even 
when the bowels are very tender. 

Sulphur ) 

Has long and justly been celebrated as a certain 
cure for the itch ; and the best method of using it 
is in the form of ointment, with which a part of the 
body only is to be rubbed at once, lest too many 
pores be closed by it at the same time. One half 
of the body may be rubbed every night for four 
nights, and it will be proper to anoint the upper and 
lower parts turn about. The patient should lEeep on 
the same linen till the cure is complete. 

The ointment is made by mixing one ounce of 
- sulphur with two ounces of hog's lard, and to this a 
little perfume of any kind may be added, to cover 
the scent. 

Baric, 

Is known for its powers as a strengrhener in all cases 
of debility. There is scarcely that disease, in which 
if a light decoction of bark be given, to the amount 
* of two ounces, twice or thrice a day, it will not do 
some good, more particularly where a weakness of the 
stomach forms a part of the complaint. Bark has been 
particularly successful in that kind of fever termed __ 
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ague. It is not necessary in all cases that an emetic 
or purgative should be first taken ; but it sometimes 
fails to cure the disease from a want of these ; and, 
as such a practice could do no harm in any case, it 
may be regarded as a good general rule, to begin the 
cure by administering ao emetic. 

The method of exhibiting the bark, must vary 
according to circumstances, which can ouly be spe- 
cified where the case is present; but we shall endea- 
vour to lay down such rules as will apply to the ma- 
jority of cases and constitutions that occur. 

Some stomachs loathe the powder, that will retain 
the decoction. The best form is that of mixture 
with port. An ounce and a half of the powder, and 
two drams of the ginger powder may be added to a 
bottle of port ; the dose should be an ounce at a 
time, and repeated as often as can be done in the in- 
tervals of the fits. This kind of mixture will mostly 
prevent sickness; and if it purges, three drops of 
laudanum may be added to each dose. 

When bark is directed to be taken such a number 
of times in the day, without regard to any particu- 
lar time, it sometimes fails to cure. Iu such cases, 
as much as possible should be got down immediately 
before the fit is expected, as the stomach can possi- 
bly retain, and this will mostly succeed. If a dose 
of laudanum, proportioned to the age of the patient, 
be given, half an hour after the commencement of the 
hot fit, it will abate its force, and remove more of 
the disease than an ounce of bark would do. 

When bark fails in curing agues, it is generally 
from one of these circumstances ; either discontinuing 
it too soon, giving it too sparingly, or in an impro- 
per form. 

Decoction of Bark^ is made by boiling an o tinge 
of bark in a pint and three ounces of water, for ten 
minutes, and when cold to be strained. 

THE END. 
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